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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and_pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-bring and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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HARVEY O’CONNOR 


DIVIDING THE PROFITS OF MIDDLE EAST OIL 


I" Beirut, the financial capital of the 
Middle East, they are speculating on 
how long the international petroleum 
cartel may hope to control the fields 
around the Persian Gulf. Five to ten 
years is the cartel’s expected life, but it 
could be a lot shorter. 

At stake is oil valued at some 
$ 150,000,000,000, now controlled by 
five United States and two British com- 
panies. The value is based on the dollar 
a barrel figure usually given for known 
oil readily available underground. But 
in Beirut, realistically, the future value 
is marked down to a dime a barrel 
because of the rise of Arab-Iranian 
nationalism. 

The enormous increase in the energy 
needs of the Western world makes the 
oil of the Persian Gulf the greatest 
strategic prize of this century. Western 
Europe is utterly dependent on the 
petroleum of the Near East and will 





HARVEY O'CONNOR is an American jour- 
nalist who has specialized in oil problems. 
His book, “The Empire of Oil,” has been 
published in the United States, England, 
Japan, Mexico, Argentina and Russia. 


become more so, as its coal dwindles; 
even the United States is importing 
more and more along the East Coast. 

In a sane society, the existence of 
the vast resources of the Persian Gulf 
would be an unmitigated blessing to 
mankind. Instead, it is regarded by 
many authorities as the main spring 
of the cold war, the trigger point for 
world devastation. 


Already the cartel’s control of the 
Middle East is crumbling on the edge, 
and the assault on the center has begun. 
It takes these forms : 


1. The signing of agreements in 
Egypt, Iran, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
which break the 50-50 formula by 
which the cartel has shared its profits 
on production with the governments 
concerned. 

2. The demand, recognized in the 
new agreements, for participation by 
the Middle East governments in the 
ownership and management of oil 
ventures. 





This article is published by courtesy of the 
“Monthly Review” of New York. 
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3. The rise of oil enterprises wholly 
owned by Middle East governments, as 
in Egypt and Iran. 

4. The growth of the demand for 
concerted action among the Arab states 
on a unified oil policy. 

5. The surging popular demand for 
outright nationalization of cartel pro- 
perties, so far held in check by the 
governments, but useful as a bargain- 
ing lever. 

The cartel’s assets in its fight for 
survival include : 


1. The strategic importance of the 
Persian Gulf oil fields, making their 
continued control an imperative central 
point of policy for the U.S. State De- 
partment as well as for the British, 
Dutch and French Foreign Offices, 
even to the point of war. 


2. The divisions in the Middle East 
between the despotisms of Arabia and 
the new bourgeois-nationalist regimes 
of the United Arab Republic and Iraq, 
between the Arabs and the Iranians, 
and between the Arab countries posses- 
sing oil and those who benefit only 
from pipeline and tanker-transit. 

3. The political instability and 
technical backwardness of the oil coun- 
tries. 

4. The dependence of the Middle East 
on Western European markets for sale 
of petroleum, and the control of all 
markets outside the Soviet sphere by 
the cartel. 

5. The possibility that the tiny de- 
sert sheikhdom of Kuwait, with a third 
of the reserves of the Persian Gulf, 
might be controlled by British military 


action, a. possibility unlikely in other 
Middle East oil territories. 


Wr Standard Oil of Indiana sign- 
ed an agreement with Iran break- 
ing the 50-50 formula and giving Iran 
75% of prospective profits on offshore 
oil in the Persian Gulf, the New York 
Times cried ‘‘precedent-shattering’; the 
oil industry, it reported, was “jolted.” 

Ever since the fall of Mossadegh and 
the formation of the cartel consortium 
to take over Anglo-Iranian’s concession, 
Iran has been praised as a palladium 
of the West, immune to Arab blandish- 
ments. After King Saud of Arabia, “our 
greatest and most unwavering friend 
in the Middle East,” was supplanted 
by his pro-Arab brother, the Shah then 
became “‘our best friend” in that part 
of the world. 

But now the Shah is reported to be 
discontented with the consortium deal. 
The 50-50 split proves a mirage, as the 
Shah’s accountants discover that his 
oil royalties cover only a fourth or so 
of the total profits. So the chairman of 
the National Iranian Oil Co., in which 
is vested nominal ownership of the 
consortium’s properties, has announced 
that “our aim is to transport, distribute, 
and sell our oil outside Iran ourselves. 
We know that this is a difficult task, 
but we will do everything possible to 
succeed.” 

Standard of Indiana was not the first 
to break the sacred 50-50 formula. ENI 
(Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi), the Ital- 
ian Government oil company, had al- 
ready done so, first in Egypt and then 
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in Iran. The significance of Indiana's 
pact was that at last a United States 
major, one of the giants of the in- 
dustry, a segment of the old Standard 
Oil Trust, had defied its brothers and 
broken the united front of the major 
oil companies. 

The big domestic majors without 
access to Middle East oil are no longer 
able to compete, profit-wise, with the 
five United States companies known as 
the “international” firms — Standard 
of New Jersey, Standard of California, 
Socony, Texas Co. and Gulf. These 
companies reap the rewards of what 
Fortune terms the ‘magnificently re- 
munerative price structure’ of Middle 
East oil. Arabian American Oil Co. 
(Aramco), for example, made some 
$ 300,000,000 in 1957 on an _ invest- 
ment, within Arabia itself, of only 
$ 250,000,000. Companies such as In- 
diana, Cities Services, Sinclair, among 
the titans of United States industry, 
must pry their way belatedly into the 
Middle East, or slide into a secondary 
position in the industry. It now costs 
$1.20 to find a barrel of United States 
oil, 10 cents in Venezuela, 4 cent in the 
Middle East; production costs around 
the Persian Gulf range from 8 cents a 
barrel to 85 cents; in the U.S. they are 
around $ 1.00. 

The Indiana agreement covers 16,000 
square kilometers of Persian Gulf 
waters, on either side of the Italian 
concession, and lying off proved oil 
areas of the mainland controlled by the 
consortium. For this Indiana paid a 
$ 25,000,000 bonus and agreed to spend 
$82,000,000 in development within 


twelve years. Far more important than 
the massive sums are the terms of the 
agreement. National Iranian Oil Co. 
and Standard’s subsidiary, Pan Americ- 
an Petroleum, are setting up the Iran- 
ian Pan American Co. with a board 
divided 50-50 between Persians and 
Americans, the chairman an NIOC 
nominee, the managing director a Pan 
Am man. Iran is to receive one half of 
the profits, as in all 50-50 agreements. 
But as half owner of Iranian Pan Am 
it will receive half of the second 50%, 
making the final split 75-25 in favor 
of Iran. 

No wonder the State Department was 
“worried” by this breach in 50-50. It 
was angry enough when the audacious 
Italian Government entrepreneur, Enrico 
Mattei of ENI, had signed a similar 
deal a year earlier. That had been 
followed by an ostentatious state visit 
by President Gronchi to Teheran. Mattei 
asserted that Italy was trying to escape 
the toils of the petroleum cartel, so it 
too could have access to 10-cent oil 
without paying $2.49 a barrel, the 
Mediterranean price. Italy had been re- 
fused admision to the consortium when 
Herbert Hoover,’ Jr., organized it in 
1956, and was now accused of trying 
to “blackmail” its way in. As for Iran, 
the Middle East Economic Survey news- 
letter summarized: ‘“The really revolu- 
tionary innovation is that ENI is en- 
abling the Middle East states for the 
first time to rise to the level of partners 
in an European enterprise. In so doing 
they acquire the right to exercise control 
over the management of their own 
wealth, and thus to contribute to 
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activities with which their future is 
bound up.” 

Another “‘have-not,” Japan, broke 
through the cartel barrier in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. In November 1957, 
the Japan Petroleum Trading Co. con- 
tracted for 31,000 square miles off the 
shore of the Saudi-Kuwait neutral zone. 
The deal gave Arabia the right to buy 
20% of the company’s stock and 
to nominate one-third of the board 
members. The profits, to be divided 
56-44 in Arabia’s favor, were to be 
calculated not only on production, as 
in the standard 50-50 concessions, but 
on profits also in transportation, refin- 
ing and marketing, right down to the 
last service station in Japan. 

Abdulla Tariki, the aggressive Saudi 
petroleum director, who has been urg- 
ing revision of the Aramco agreement, 
beamed: “What we wanted from Aram- 
co we just put into this (the Japanese) 
agreement.” What Tariki, who got his 
training at the University of Texas, 
wants from Aramco is its complete 
divorce from Rockefeller Plaza. ‘This 
business of running a Saudi Arabian 
company out of New York is no good,” 
he says. He wants Aramco to be an 
Arabian company, with 50% of 
its directors Arabs, and fully integrated 
from the well to the service station, 
with Arabia getting 50% of the 
total profits, and not just those on pro- 
duction. He also claims that Aramco 
has cheated Arabia of $85,000,000 in 
recent years by discounts to its parent 
companies, Standard of California, 
Texaco, Standard of New Jersey and 
Socony. 


Aramco’s reaction to the Arabian de- 
mand was to “reorganize,” revamp the 
board of directors, cut the seats of the 
parent companies down from ten to 
four, and station six Vice Presidents in 
the air-conditioned desert camp of 
Pharan. Such a merely formal te. 
organization in no way meets the Saudi 
objections. “We gave the concession 
for an integrated oil company to run 
its own show,” Tariki commented. “At 
present if it suits their convenience they 
can cut down our production and hurt 
our interests... Saudi Arabia has no- 
thing but oil. It is only money to the 
company; to Saudi Arabia it is her life's 
blood.” The company, Tariki added, 
must act in Arabia’s interest. “If this 
is not done now, there will be a blow- 
up eventually and there will be nation- 
alization.” 

To all such ideas, and to the Saudi- 
Japanese deal, Standard of New Jersey 
answered that it declines to ‘‘surrender 
company sovereignty and control.” The 
key word is “sovereignty.” 

The neutral zone in which the Ja- 
panese got their concession is jointly 
owned by the King of Arabia and the 
Sheikh of Kuwait, and so the conces- 
sionaires had to get agreement with the 
Sheikh as well. They came out with a 
similar deal, on a 57-43 division of 
profits from integrated operations, the 
right to members on the board of di- 
rectors, the right to purchase stock, and 
provision for employment of Kuwaitis 
both at home and abroad. No allowance 
can be made for depletion and deprecia- 
tion in excess of the capital cost of 
such property. Development costs are 
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capital expenses, not to be subtracted 
from profits. The Sheikh is to have his 
own auditors, with full access to all 
the books. 

The absence of heavy cash-down pay- 
ments underlines the importance the 
Arabians and Kuwaitis attach to partici- 
pation in control of an integrated com- 
pany. Standard of Indiana with Harold- 
son Hunt, the Dallas magnate, was re- 
ported to have offered a $ 112,000,000 
bonus to Kuwait for a 50-50 concession, 
while Shell was said to have offered 
$ 85,000,000. 

The Japanese deal, however, did 
not satisfy all Kuwait opinion. The 
Japanese company’s capital was only 
$7,000,00, commented al-Shaab, the 
Kuwait paper. But the Sheikh invests 
some $ 100,000,000 a year in London. 
Why not use some of this in develop- 
ing his own offshore deposits, using 
the growing corps of oil technicians, 
and keep 100% of the profits ? 
The sheikhdom could build its own 
refinery, using the gas wasted by Amin- 
oil and Pacific Western and Kuwait 
Oil Co. at their mainland wells, and 
begin manufacturing petrochemicals. 

A similar idea has been reported 
floating around Cairo and Beirut. The 
Russians, it is said, have offered to 
supply equipment and technical services 
to any Middle Eastern country to de- 
velop its oil resources, leaving owner- 
ship wholly to the country involved. 
Russia’s terms: 10% of the profits, a 
90-10 deal. 


he excess funds of the Sheikh of 
Kuwait haunt the Arab world. The 


$ 325,000,000 or so a year is all his 
to enjoy. Munificently, as befits a Mos- 
lem prince, he allots a third to his pro- 
lific family and another third to his 
realm, with bizarre results. Cadillacs 
among the mud huts, air-conditioned 
palaces amid heaps of rubbish, the most 
extravagant Western luxuries cheek by 
jowl with Bedouin hunger, do not 
escape the questioning gaze of a grow- 
ing minority of Kuwaitis, the reproach- 
ful attention of Cairo commentators. 

The third of the Sheikh’s income 
that goes to London for investment at 
24% or so in his private account 
is the single biggest fortune in Britain, 
amounting now to some $ 750,000,000. 
As such it is the anchor of British 
finance, leading some to say that the 
Empire’s solvency depends on the re- 
mittance from a tiny piece of desert 
real estate. 

As the Sheikh enjoys the protection 
of the British, who control his foreign 
affairs and “advise” him on his finan- 
ces, Paul Johnson of the London New 
Statesman concludes that “we are thus 
economically as well as politically tied 
to the rotting corpse of the ruling 
family.” Johnson estimates that Britain 
benefits to the tune of some 
$ 600,000,000 a year from Kuwait, in- 
cluding the profits of British Petroleum, 
the sterling income from the sale of 
oil, and the Sheikh’s investments. ‘‘Loss 
of Kuwait could inflict a mortal blow 
at our world trading position.” 

The great wealth that has descended 
upon the Al-Subah family in Kuwait 
and on the royal family of Saudi Ara- 
bia — some $625,000,000 a year to 
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their private purse — contrasts so stark- 
ly with the abominable poverty of the 
Arab lands and their great need for 
investment capital that it has became a 
scandal throughout the Middle East. The 
Cairo daily al-Abram comments that of 
the $4,000,000,000 the Arab nations 
have received from oil in the past ten 
years, not more than $ 300,000,000 has 
been spent on social services. The rest 
has been spent for raising armies, in- 
dustries, and standards of living, but 
whose ? “Armies of belles in Beirut, 
Cairo, Paris and New York for the 
Arab princes, industries concerned only 
with arousing desires, living standards 
confined to palaces, elegant apartments 
and limousines.” 

Kuwait’s financial situation has so 
many fascinating angles that only a few 
can be singled out. For example, the 
sum the Sheikh invests in London each 
year equals almost exactly the loan 
which Egypt has obtained from the 
Soviet Union to continue work on the 
High Dam at Aswan. This is the dam 
which will keep half the Nile’s waters 
from emptying uselessly into the sea 
and assure Egypt’s future generations of 
nourishment. The alarmists have said 
that this loan ties Egypt to the Soviet 
world, but the Sheikh, whose name is 
adorned by such titles as Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, the leading British 
colonial order, and Companion Order 
of the Indian Empire, could have avoid- 
ed this communist coup by switching 
his investment from London to Cairo 
for just one year. Or, for that matter, 
the British could have channeled it 
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into Aswan. 

American liberals are fond of de- 
manding that some hundreds of millions 
of dollars be devoted yearly to Middle 
East development, to keep that region 
in the Western sphere. It would seem, 
though, that the Middle East is faced 
not so much by a shortage of potential 
capital, as by an archaic social system 
in Arabia, which only the Arabians 
themselves can remedy, be they subjects 
of King Saud, Sir Abdulla al-Salim al- 
Subah, KGMG, CIE, or the Sheikhs 
of Bahrain and Qatar. The Syrians for 
years have declined United States 
financial aid, the Egyptians will take 
it only without strings, and as for 
Arabia, Iraq and Iran, clearly they have 
enough income from oil to care for 
their own development needs. 


on facet of the problem is the 
relations between the have and the 
have-not Arab countries. Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon are transit countries for 
pipe lines, in constant negotations with 
the companies on the question of transit 
fees. Abdulla Tariki estimates that Tap- 
line, the Aramco pipe line, nets 51 
cents a barrel on oil piped to the Me- 
diterranean, or $150,000 a day. In 
any event the transit countries have 
been getting less than $30,000,000 a 
year all told; Egypt is getting some 
$ 60,000,000 from Suez tolls, mostly on 
tankers. All this is chicken feed com- 
pared with the billion or more reaped 
by the producing countries. 

Some kind of genuine Arab unity 
would seem to be the answer to this 
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disparity in income. The near future 
will determine whether this is to be 
achieved by extension of the Egyptian- 
Syrian United Arab Republic, by the 
greater cohesion of the Arab League, by 
social changes in the Arabian peninsula 
which will end the medieval appropria- 
tion of oil revenues by princely families, 
or the investment of potentially surplus 
funds by the oil potentates in neigh- 
boring countries rather than in London, 
Zurich and New York. 

Against the threat of Arab unity, the 
British have one trump card: the geo- 
graphical position of Kuwait, over which 
they exercise suzerainty. All the people 
of this sheikhdom, aside from the new 
oil camps, are concentrated in the port- 
town. Quite possibly a few thousand 
British paratroopers could seal off the 
town, occupy the oil fields and patrol 
the pipe lines. Burgan, the world’s 
richest oil field, is only 15 miles long 
and less than that from the sea. The 
island of Bahrain, the British military 
stronghold in the Gulf, is less than 300 
miles away, as is the Dhahran airbase 
for United States bombers on the nearby 
mainland of Arabia. The British have 
strengthened their paratroop base on 
Bahrain since the Iraq revolution. Brit- 
ish military action presumably would 
have the hearty support of the United 
States armed forces, as Kuwait Oil Co. 
is a joint enterprise of British Petroleum 
and the Mellons’ Gulf Oil Corp. 

The threat to the cartel finds the 
British Tories ready and willing to use 
force from their bases in Cyprus and 
Bahrain. Even when Labor is in power 
at Westminster the situation is not 


radically different. The oil industry, 
and the Persian Gulf, are the backbone 
of Britain's capitalist solvency; British 
Petroleum is a corporation in which the 
Government itself is the biggest share- 
holder. The Labor Party executive has 
never dared look inside this Holiest 
of Holies. 


While the British Tories are quite 
unashamed in their support of oil 
imperialism, it has been somewhat 
different in the United States, what 
with the powerful anti-monopoly tradi- 
tion among the people and the ancient 
dislike of overt imperialism. The State 
Department has not flinched in the past 
25 years from backing Standard Oil 
abroad, but the support has been more 
or less secretive. This is partly because 
Standard Oil has had to fight Royal 
Dutch Shell around the world, and such 
conflicts go on behind closed doors, so 
far as diplomacy is concerned. Also, 
that part of the United States industry 
which is purely domestic fears the in- 
ternational companies of the cartel and 
can find powerful support in Congress. 
So the State Department has had to be 
somewhat furtive in its defense of the 
cartel’s interests. 


Critics complain, as a matter of fact, 
that the State Department has no con- 
sistent policy whatsoever in the Middle 
East. Dulles opposed the British-French 
invasion of Suez in 1956, which was 
to topple Egyptian nationalism and 
scotch the Arab Serpent. But two years 
later Marines landed in Beirut, and 
British paratroopers in Jordan, when 
the Iraq revolution threatened to over- 
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whelm the pro-Western governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan. It must be con- 
ceded that Dulles has a complex pro- 
blem, perpetuating the cartel’s hold, 
assuring vital resources for Western Eu- 
rope and resisting Soviet influence. As 
the Wall Street Journal reports from 
Beirut: “We are on the wrong side of 
a social revolution and it’s uphill 
work.” Or, as Hanson Baldwin, the 
Times’ military editor, mourns: ‘“Un- 
fortunately, the short-term aims of Arab 
nationalism, the control of their own 
resources and the reduction of Western 
influence, coincide with the short-term 
aims of communism, the ousting of the 
West and the denial of the Middle 
East’s oil to the West.” 

American liberals have tried to 
grapple with the problem, but with 
hardly more success than Dulles. ‘Eco- 
nomic development’ is the magic watch- 
word now for all problems from Aden 
to Zanzibar. The poor Arabs, in par- 
ticular, are thought to need several 
hundred million dollars a year in 
United States aid, after which they will 
become technically proficient, afford an 
outlet for Detroit’s depressed industry, 
and resist the blandishments of Moscow. 
It must be conceded that the idea of 
exporting machines, technicians and 
educators is vastly superior to exporting 
machine guns and bombers. Unfortun- 
ately such ‘do-goodism’ runs into politic- 
al obstacles at home. The oil companies 
doubt, and with good reason, that such 
economic development will discourage 
the growth of nationalism and _ the 
threat to their continued exploitation of 
Arab resources. 


ge experts have urged ways of 
perpetuating Western control while 
mitigating the evils of cartelism. Antho- 
ny Nutting, former British Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with the ex- 
quisite British genius for contriving 
compromise, would join the lions and 
lambs in a cooperative enterprise be- 
nefiting Arabs, consumers and cartel 
all at the same time. The cartel would 
moderate its rapacity (accepting less 
per annum for more years), Western 
European consumers would be given a 
break, and a percentage of the net haul, 
5 or 10%, would be turned over to a 
development fund. 

David Rockefeller, vice chairman of 
Chase Manhattan, the petroleum bank, 
would also set aside part of the massive 
profits for development, especially of 
the Nile and Jordan rivers and the 
widening of the Suez Canal. “Sowing 
the oil” on the Venezuelan order is 
his prescription. Emile Bustani, the 
Lebanese entrepreneur, wants an Arab 
Development Bank, financed with 
$ 200,000,000 a year from oil, and 
emptying its purse into development 
corporations set up by each Arab state. 
It is quite unlikely now that the Arab 
countries would look kindly on any 
outside regulation of their richest re- 
source. Said Ahmed Shukairy, speaking 
for Saudi Arabia at the U.N. debate on 
Lebanon and Jordan: “Arab oil is our 
own. It is our national wealth, that 
falls not essentially, but indeed entirely, 
within our jurisdiction. It does not 
admit of any discussion before any 
international forum. Oil-producing and 
oil-transiting countries can discuss 
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among themselves what they should 
discuss and when they should discuss. 
Oil, our oil, is not a political commodity 
or an international concern, and we are 
determined to keep it outside the 
area of politics.” Or as Sadik Shanshall, 
Iraq’s propaganda minister, put it more 
succinctly: “It’s our oil, not yours. It 
does not come from New Jersey.” 

So far as regulation goes, the cartel 
is as intransigent as the Arabs. Bush- 
rod Howard reports that when the idea 
of a Middle East development fund 
financed by 5 to 10% of the pro- 
fits was broached to the State Depart- 
ment, the answer, as in all such matters, 
was that the proposal must be sponsor- 
ed by the cartel if the State Depart- 
ment is to consider it. But the classic 
utterance comes from Emile Soubry, 
Standard of New Jersey’s director in 
charge of world markets. Asked what 
he thought of international regulation 
of Middle East petroleum, he answered: 
“We'd rather fight in an open jungle 
than in a cage.” Soubry has neatly 
underlined the basic nature of the world 
oil problem under capitalism. The law 
of the jungle, under which the domestic 


industry developed, has been transferred 
to a world scale, with the inevitable 
results in world conflict. 

In this swamp of befuddlement, 
Moscow beamed a six-pointed light 
early in 1957. In notes to the Western 
powers, the Soviets proposed : 

1. To settle problems in the Middle 
East by peaceful negotiations. 

2. Not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of those countries. 

3. To require no military alignment 
in the region with any of the great 
powers. 


4. To liquidate foreign military bases 
there and withdraw all foreign troops. 

5. To embargo the shipment of arms 
to the region. 

6. To lend economic assistance with- 
out political, military or other considera- 
tions. 

The power of the petroleum cartel 
being what it is, there was no answer 
from the Western capitals. 

Could it be that Western policy is 
best summarized by reversing the slogan 
of the French Revolution: “Peace with 
all the people, war with all the kings!” 








SHMUEL B’ARI 


THE TROUBLED PATH TO ARAB UNITY 


he Arab national movement reached 
one of its peaks with the unifica- 
tion of Egypt and Syria. At that time 
it seemed as if the tide would soon 
draw all or most of the countries of 
the Arab Middle East into the Egypt- 
ian-Syrian orbit. Events in the Lebanon 
and Iraqi revolt seemed to be further 
confirmation of the inevitability of this 
trend. The inclusive retreat of the U.S. 
and British forces and the unanimous 
resolution submitted by the Arabs in 
the U.N. could be viewed as even more 
conclusive evidence of the irreversible 
nature of this development. 

Later events, however, have shown 
that the path of Arab unification will 
not be a single triumphant march to 
victory. Like other similar movements 
in other parts of the world, Arab unity 
will only be achieved as a result of 
a long process of struggle, of alignment, 
conflict and re-alignment. 

Seen in the light of later events, the 
retreat of the U.S. and British forces 
was not a complete victory for President 
Abdul Nasser. True, the Americans 


and British were compelled to leave 
without any positive gains — Chamoun 
was compelled to resign and a neutralist 
government was established in Lebanon; 
Hussein was still on his throne, but 
without the intervention having added 
very much to his prestige; the allied 
forces were not able to intervene in 
Iraq in order to save their Baghdad Pact 
ally. The intervention, however, put a 
temporary brake on the momentum of 
the Cairo-Damascus unity movement, 
and made it possible for new forces to 
emerge and to crystallize. These new 
forces have made the movement's 
further progress far more complicated. 
The movement for Arab unification, 
symbolized by Abdul Nasser and 
ideologized by the Ba'ath Party, is still 
very strong and able to attract the 
support of large masses of the popula- 
tion in most of the Arab countries. It 
still enjoys the benefit of the prestige 
of having established the U.A.R. — 
the first concrete step towards unifica- 
tion. The legend of Nasser as the leader 
triumphant is still a potent one. 
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But in the months that have passed 
since the end of the intervention, new 
neutralist and independent regimes have 
come into being in the Lebanon, the 
Sudan and Iraq, which, though pro- 
testing their support for Arab unifica- 
tion, have still manifested their un- 
willingness or active opposition towards 
joining the U.A.R. 

Iraq’s adherence seemed to be only 
a matter of course at the time of the 
revolt. Today it is not clear at all that 
Brigadier Kassem at any time wanted 
an immediate union with Egypt. But 
even if he did want it then, he was 
also interested, together with President 
Nasser, in not aggravating the situa- 
tion during the period of the interven- 
tion. This was one of the reasons why 
Iraq did not join the U.A.R. immediate- 
ly. We may also ascribe some of the 
reasons to a natural reluctance of suc- 
cessful revolutionary regimes, or their 
victorious leaders, to yield their places 
to others for purely ideological reasons. 
Syria’s eagerness for union with Egypt 
under terms which promised Egyptian 
pre-dominance was. a fare case in 
modern history and was prompted not 
only by the truly great devotion of the 
Ba’athist leaders and the Syrian masses 
to the idea of Arab unity, but also by 
considerations of material and political 
profit. 

Only a short period had to elapse 
before the crystallization of the new 
regime in Iraq showed differences which 
were more serious and fundamental. 

President Abdul Nasser’s open cam- 
paign against the communists, which he 
opened in his speech at Port Said, 


symbolized the close of the first 
triumphal period of the march to Arab 
unity under the U.A.R. Communists 
and their followers, angered by his 
betrayal, may attempt to paint Nasser 
as a second Chiang Kai Shek. In real- 
ity, however, Nasser has only made 
explicit what should have been under- 
stood all the while. Even at the height 
of his friendship with the Soviet Union, 
Cairo never let up its persecution of 
communists, including under this label 
not only actual members of the various 
communist groups, but also other 
dissident elements attempting to ‘organ- 
ize outside the framework of the Na- 
tional Union. Nasser’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union was frankly one of 
convenience — based on material and 
political interests rather than on 
ideological affinity. A great part of 
Nasser’s popularity in the Arab world, 
indeed, derived from his success in 
playing off both sides of the cold war 
against each other, to his benefit. The 
great prestige as one of the leaders of 
the Afro-Asian world, which he gained 
by following this policy of neutralism 
combined with friendship with the 
Soviet Union, was an additional factor 
in his popularity. 

It is still too early to know all the 
reasons for Nasser’s open challenge to 
Arab communism. Only the develop- 
ments of the next few weeks and 
months will tell whether it marked a 
cooling with the Soviet Union and the 
appeasement of the West in the hope 
of obtaining greater aid. Not the least 
important factor, however, has been the 
growing opposition of the communists 
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in Syria, which has fed on the con- 
tinuing troubles in the northern part 
of the U.A.R. This Syrian communist 


opposition has become a _ serious 
menace, however, because of the even 
more important developments in Iraq. 


U A.R. relations with Iraq have been 

* strained by the spectacular growth 
and popularity of the Iraqi Communist 
Party, widespread Iraqi opposition to 
union within the U.A.R. and the danger 
of Iraqi attraction to dissident elements 
in Syria. Growing communist influence 
in Iraq and direct Soviet influence on 
the Kurdish tribes have also changed 
the political pattern of the Middle 
East. The West will be drawn to change 
its policies towards Nasser in order to 
meet the new situation; Nasser will 
have to re-arrange his cards in order 
to play in a game where he may no 
longer be the Soviet Union’s fair-haired 
Arab boy. 

There are a number of significant 
differences between the revolutionary 
regimes in Egypt and Iraq and the 
problems they face, and it is these 
differences which are at the heart of 
the opposition of both the Iraqi com- 
munists and the forces around Brigadier 
Kassem to integral unity within the 
U.A.R. Though these differences are 
local ones, they are typical of the 
more general problems which the Arab 
states will have to face and solve before 
the next stage of unification will be 
attained. 


Egypt is plagued with the problem of 
overpopulation and lack of capital for 
development. Iraq has a ready source 
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of capital in its oil reserves, and large 
areas which could be opened to settle- 
ment after development and irrigation. 
It would almost seem that instead of 
a conflict of interests we had here a 
complementarity favoring unification. It 
is only natural, however, that the leaders 
and supporters of the new regime in 
Iraq should hold on jealously to their 
precious wealth and to the even greater 
wealth they hope to obtain in the 
future by new arrangements with or 
expropriation of the Iraqi Petroleum 
Company. That wealth gives them 
grounds to hope for a radical change 
in Iraq’s long stagnation and for the 
expansion of the development begun 
by the previous regime. Under the con- 
ditions of mutual backwardness, the 
need for large-scale development, and 
the terrible conditions of the large 
majority of the population, this wealth 
becomes a divisive instead of a unify- 
ing force. This becomes even more true 
as, with the Syrian example before their 
eyes, Iraqis see the possibility of the 
determination of their fate being taken 
out of their own hands and put into 
the hands of a government centered 
in Cairo. 

This latter point leads us to another 
and political aspect of the problem, 
which is perhaps even more important. 
This problem may be analyzed into two 
aspects — the political regime and the 
question of centralism versus federation. 

Egypt is ruled by an authoritarian 
regime. A small group of nationalist 
military officers, supported by a single 
popular organization — the National 
Union — governs the country. In de- 
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fense of this regime at least one 
argument can be made. The Revolu- 
tionary Officers came into power in 
a country in which almost all the 
official political parties — from the 
left to the right — had been discredit- 
ed by failure. Upon coming to power 
the Officers apparently sincerely thought 
of handing it back to Parliament once 
the monarchy and corruption had been 
liquidated. Disappointment at not find- 
ing political parties with any program 
or ability to carry out the necessary 
changes, joined with the temptation to 
keep power and do the job alone with 
“military efficiency,” led to the per- 
petuation of the junta. 

The heads of the Free Officers’ 
Movement have also proposed an 
ideological argument for their form of 
“democracy.” They claim that the 
terrible conditions under which the great 
majority of the Egyptian people live 
make them incapable of active participa- 
tion in political life. Instead, they need 
a long period of tutelage and guidance, 
accompanied by the necessary raising of 
the standard of living, to become ready 
for full democracy. 


\ireres measure of justice or utility 

there may be in this argument as 
far as Egypt itself is concerned, it has 
caused serious trouble as export. Even 
in Syria, where the Union was accept- 
ed for the most part enthusiastically, 
the liquidation of the political parties 
has met with opposition. Not only the 
communists refused to commit political 
suicide. The right-wing nationalist 
parties have also maintained a quasi- 


legal existence. The Ba’athists, theoret- 
ically ready to create the single-party 
National Union, and hoping to domin- 
ate it with their more active and 
politically-minded cadres, still maintain 
their party organization with its affili- 
ates in the other Arab countries. 

But the idea of the “National Union” 
met its most serious resistance in Iraq. 
Here the situation of the parties was 
far different from that in Egypt. The 
parties in the present Republican coali- 
tion had either been illegal and per- 
secuted or suffered to maintain a 
tortured legality during Nuri Said’s 
reign. Most of the present leaders have 
served terms as political prisoners or 
exiles. The parties emerged from the 
revolution, therefore, not discredited and 
bankrupt, but strengthened by the 
prestige of having taken an active part 
in the revolution. Whereas the outbreak 
of the Officers’ revolt in Egypt aroused 
a great deal of enthusiasm but no 
spontaneous mass activity, the revolution 
in Iraq brought into motion a wave of 
popular activity — party organization, 
demonstrations, debates. The ‘“‘street’’ 
became an active force in maintaining 
the revolution and has often gone be- 
yond the desires of the leaders of that 
revolution. With all their support and 
admiration for Abdul Nasser, the in- 
tellectuals and other politically-minded 
Iraqis cannot help but look down on 
Egypt’s political organization as back- 
ward and reactionary in comparison with 
their own situation. 

To this may be added the problem 
of intellectual unemployment plaguing 
most of the Arab countries. This has 
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been caused by many reasons — social 
and economic, including an ingrained 
tendency for education towards the 
“humanities” instead of science and 
technology, and the inability of the 
comparatively poorly-developed industry 
to absorb all the products of the 
schools. Politics and political activity 
are the natural outlet. In such a situa- 
tion the demand for autonomy may, at 
least subconsciously, reflect an econom- 
ic struggle for positions and careers. 
The problem of the minorities, and 
more specifically of the Kurds, is 
another and probably one of the most 
important factors in Iraq’s decision to 
go it alone. The new constitution of 
the Iraqi Republic quite explicitly states 
that Iraq is a republic of Arabs and 
Kurds. A statement of policy issued by 
the Iraqi Communist Party to explain 
its position on unification, repeatedly 
stresses the existence of the two na- 
tionalities within the Republic. Long 
an explosive factor in the Middle East, 
the Kurds have now found renewed 
hope of eventual Kurdish autonomy. 
Suspicious of Pan-Arab moves which 
would make them an insignificant part 
of a united Arab world, they have be- 
come the strongest opponents of unifica- 
tion with the U.A.R. Though they 
form only about 20% of the total Iraqi 
population, their role in the present 
regime has been very great. Brigadier 
Kassem himself is of Kurdish origin. 
Not only Mustafa Berzani, one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Kurdish 
tribesmen and a member of a family 
which has led almost all the modern 
Kurdish rebellions, but also other pro- 


minent Kurds play an important role 
in the Iraqi government. 

The future role of the Kurds in 
Middle Eastern history is still unclear. 
There is no doubt that the dream of 
an independent Kurdistan including 
parts of Iraq, Iran, Turkey and the 
Soviet Union is still alive. In this they 
have been encouraged by the Soviet 
Union, which has -also served as a 
refuge for Kurdish rebels. (Berzani 
spent a number of years in Soviet 
Armenia after leading unsuccessful re- 
volts in Iraq and Iran.) At present 
most of the Kurds are probably willing 
to settle for the local autonomy which 
they hope will be realized within the 
Iraqi Republic. Though they strongly 
oppose any suggestions of close union 
with the U.A.R., they probably would 
support a looser federation which would 
guarantee the rights of the different 
national groupings and in which they 
might hope, one day, to appear as an 
autonomous Kurdish Republic. 


T” Iraqi government has not yet made 

any concrete suggestions to counter 
the pressure for union with the U.A.R. 
But the Communist Party, which today 
molds as well as reflects a. good part 
of public opinion, declared in its state- 
ment of policy that “the claim that 
the aim of all the Arabs for a greater 
unity makes the negative aspects of 
little importance, or that the interests 
of the part may be sacrificed for the 
good of the whole, is a baseless mistake. 
If such a move has a negative effect 
on Iraq, does not serve the cause of 
democracy in the U.A.R. itself, and 
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also does not win the sympathy of the 
other Arab peoples, then what is the 
great interest drawing us to take this 
step ? The basis of federation, however, 
and the Iraqi Republic’s participation 
in the federation of the Arab states 
established between the U.A.R. and 
Yemen, would have no negative effects 
at all...” 

The demand for a looser federation 
is one which the communists have made 
most explicit, but which most of the 
Arabs who support the slogan of Arab 
unity but oppose annexation to the 
U.A.R. would accept. At least theoretic- 
ally, such a looser organization would 
do away with many of the conflicts and 
divisions which now stand in the way 
of the U.A.R. 

But even such loose federation would 
need some common denominator in 
political organization. The federation 
between the U.A.R. and the Yemen 
has been able to exist only because it 
has been more a symbol than an actual- 
ity. But in any federation which would 
be meaningful from the point of view 
of unity of action, mutual aid, common 
policies in foreign and domestic affairs, 
the existence of different forms of 
political organization would be a severe 
problem. 

Until Egypt evolves a more democrat- 
ic political system, therefore, the path 
to federation seems to be closed. 

It is the paradox of history that Ga- 
mal Abdul Nasser’s hopes for unifying 
the Arab world within the organic 
union of the U.A.R. are greatest as 
long as regimes like those of Hus- 
sein, Saud or the late Nuri Said are in 


power. It would be hasty to draw 
final conclusions in a situation which 
is fluid and brings changes almost every 
day. But by his own example in Egypt 
he has inspired the rise of new national- 
ist republican regimes. which, though 
they still support Arab unity, are no 
longer so amenable to immediate 
unification of the U.A.R. form. 

Thus the Arab national movement is 
entering a new, second stage, one in 
which the slogans for immediate un- 
ification will most likely take second 
place to domestic programs of stabiliza- 
tion and reform. The U.A.R. will most 
probably put greater emphasis on the 
Aswan Dam project and the problems 
of Syria. Iraq will have to crystallize 
her own position at home, and proceed 
to the solution of her minority problem 
and the fulfillment of the ambitious 
plans of development. 

A third stage will come when the 
independent Arab states feel themselves 
strong enough to join freely in a 
federative union based on democratic 
regimes at home. But many changes 
will have to take place until then. 
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RELIGION AND STATE IN ISRAEL 


T he status of religion in the State of 

Israel is determined by a number 
of historical, local and political fac- 
tors. The territory of the state was the 
birthplace of the world religions — 
Judaism and Christianity — and is 
sacred to another world religion — 
Islam. This fact obliged the former 
rulers of this area to adopt special 
policies towards the religious groups 
concerned. After the British conquest 
of Palestine in 1917, this situation re- 
ceived international recognition, when 
the League of Nations instructed the 
Mandatory Power to respect the per- 
sonal status of the various communities, 
peoples and their religious interests and 
to prevent any sectional, religious or 
other discrimination. In accordance with 
this declaration, a King’s Order in 
Council gave the religious courts of 
the various communities authority to 
deal with questions of personal status. 
In reality, the autonomy enjoyed by these 
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religious groups was a continuation of 
the situation prevailing under Ottoman 
tule. Then, too, the capitulations — 
which included exclusive legal autono- 
my for foreign citizens within the ter- 
ritories controlled by the Ottoman Em- 
pire — were linked to commercial cus- 
toms and religious tolerance, but arose 
mainly because of the nature of Mos- 
lem Law, which was an integral part 
of Islam and was meant for believers; 
living according to these laws was a 
privilege reserved for the faithful only. 
A certain priority was enjoyed by the 
Moslem Shari’a courts, which have 
been in existence since Palestine came 
under Moslem rule. In these courts the 
sole judge is the Kadi, who follows 
the Shari’a, or the orthodox Moslem 
code. Until the inauguration of the 
British Mandate, Jews and Christians 
who were not foreign citizens, and 
thus did not enjoy sectional legal au- 
tonomy, were obliged to have recourse 
to these courts in certain personal } 
matters. 

The relations between Israel’s re 
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ligious and national institutions are 
decisively influenced by the fact that 
until recent times the Jewish people 
has never acknowledged any separation 
between religious and national criteria. 
In order to belong to the Jewish people 
one had to accept the Jewish law, the 
Torah; it is impossible for a Jew to 
be a Christian or a Moslem. From this 
stemmed the power given to Israel’s 
religious councils to decide in matters 
of personal status, family and national- 
religious identity. The Jewish law 
was not merely “religious law,” but 
the national law of every Jew wherever 
he was; even after being exiled from 
their homeland, the Jews never re- 
garded themselves as a religious sect, 
but continued to consider themselves 
as a nation which was temporarily 
without a homeland and thus was ob- 
liged to live among other nations. 
During the period of national and 
political life in Palestine, the people 
of Israel created a complete and in- 
tricate legal system. 2,000 years of 
exile and the long absence of national 
life have made it difficult to adapt 
some of these ancient legal prin- 
ciples to the new national framework. 
Many attempts have been made to sal- 
vage the original Jewish law for mo- 
dern use by removing its religious shell. 
But orthodox Jewish circles, who con- 
sider the law code to be purely religious 
in nature, oppose this approach. The 
religious parties attempt to increase the 
religious councils’ spheres of influence 
by inter-party legal agreements and re- 
ligious sanctions. Thus many influences 
are at work: the atmosphere of a world 


religious center, which implies deep- 
rooted religious tolerance and autonomy; 
in the case of the Jewish community, 
a lack of separation between religion 
and nationality and the blurring of the 
distinctions between national and re- 
ligious law; and, finally, the results of 
partisan politics. This is the root cause 
of the instability and constant struggle 
so characteristic of the relations between 
the religious and national councils in 
the State of Israel and the conflict over 
the status of religion. 


cy" such recent deadlock centered 

round the new identity card, in 
which, as in the former one, the na- 
tionality of the bearer had to be enter- 
ed. The Ministry of the Interior — 
which issued the documents — was 
satisfied with a declaration by the 
bearer of the card to the registration 
clerk that he was a Jew; the Ministry 
was ready to accept this declaration at 
its face value, as long as the contrary 
was not proved. However, orthodox 
Jewish bodies claimed that allegiance 
to the Jewish religion and nation de- 
pended on factors other than a mere 
declaration by the card holder. There 
are religious criteria for the determina- 
tion of his Jewish identity — his birth 
to a Jewish mother or to a woman who 
had been duly converted, circumcision, 
and so on. These orthodox circles warn- 
ed against the possibility of national 
divisions in the event that some of 
those Israelis “formally” classed as 
Jewish would refuse to accept the 
authority of religious bodies concern- 
ing their  religious-national _ident- 
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ity. This problem was not presented as 
sharply as this when the first identity 
cards were issued, although they too 
required that the bearer’s nationality 
be entered. The sharpness of the dispute 
is undoubtedly connected with current 
party political developments and ma- 
neuvers, but its roots lie in the vacuum 
created by Israeli law. Strange as it 
may seem, the term “Jew” is not de- 
fined in Israeli law, although several 
of the State’s most fundamental laws 
are based on a correct and appropriate 
definition of the term: the Law of the 
Return, which grants every Jew, no 
matter where he resides, the right to 
immigrate to Israel; or the Citizenship 
Law, which derives from the Law of 
the Return and automatically grants 
citizenship to every Jewish immigrant; 
various religious courts are authorized 
to legislate matters of personal status 
affecting Jews, and so on. It was only 
in Mandatory times that clearly-defined 
authority was given to sectarian religious 
bodies to decide on specific questions 
of national-religious identity. The Re- 
ligious Community Order, which deals 
with this question, is still valid. This 
Order lays down how change of re- 
ligious affiliation shall be determined. 
As far as a Jew is concerned, his entry 
or exit from the general national- 
religious body is governed by the law 
which states that anyone changing his 
religion needs the permission of the 
religion he intends to join. The Order 
further lays down that this shall not 
be taken as affecting any person’s 
attempting to evade his responsibilities 
in matters of personal status by plead- 


ing the provisions of the Order. But it 
does not provide an answer to the basic 
problem. The compilers of this law not 
only hesitated to define the term “Jew,” 
but also refrained from placing de- 
finite boundaries between religion and 
state. But some of the sting was taken 
out of the problem by national recogni- 
tion of the supreme authority of 
religious-sectarian councils in certain 
fields, and illusory boundaries were 
defined. 


~ State of Israel’s religious courts 
are legal institutions of a national 
character, though they are not admi- 
ninistered by the Ministry of Justice, 
as are the civil courts, but by the Mi- 
nistry of Religious Affairs. Thus the 
illusion has been created that these re- 
ligious institutions derive their power, 
influence and authority from the dic- 
tates of the Israeli legislator, and not 
from the primary religious authority. 
But the differences between the two 
legal systems emerge most clearly from 
a comparison of the methods of the 
nomination of judges (in the Civil 
Courts) and dayanim, or religious 
judges (in the Religious Courts), and 
their oaths of office. Whereas the judge, 
after his nomination, is called upon to 
swear allegiance to the State and its 
law, this last expression has been de- 
leted from the dayan’s oath of office. 
Further, whereas the Law of Judges 
states that “the judge shall accept no 
authority in matters of justice, other 
than the authority of the law,” the Law 
of Dayanim states that “the dayan shall 
accept no authority in matters of judg- 
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ment other than the authority of the 
law according to which he judges” — 
in other words, the law of the Torah. 

In actual fact, the civil law code 
says nothing about any instructions con- 
cerning the laws governing the religious 
courts, but in the legal tradition of the 
courts it is self-understood that the re- 
ligious courts are governed by the re- 
ligious code, without taking any stand 
on any possible clash between religious 
and civil courts, or any legal complica- 
tions which might ensue. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that a 
large part of the religious court’s field 
of action — for Jews, marriage, 
divorce and similar matters — is com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, which must be 
obeyed by all receiving it. When it 
recognized exclusive religious jurisdic- 
tion in certain fields, the State granted 
the religious courts the executive powers 
to enforce their decisions. This privileg- 
ed status has been granted to the re- 
ligious courts of various recognized 
communities: Jewish, Moslem, most of 
the Christian communities (but not all), 
and Druze. 

This arrangement is not flawless by 
any means, and serious problems fre- 
quently arise. Many contradictions are 
thrown up as the result of this com- 
promise solution. For example: a civil 
court will recognize a marriage made 
abroad, not according to the Mosaic 
law but according to a civil licence, 
valid according to the law of the country 
in which the ceremony was performed. 
But the religious court will not regard 
itself bound by this detail of commonly- 
accepted international law, and_ will 


invalidate the marriage on the basis of 
the law of the Torah. Marriage and 
divorce ceremonies between Jews in Is- 
rael can only be held according to the 
law of the Torah — even if the parties 
are not residents or citizens of the 
State. In order to circumvent various 
religious prohibitions, such as_ the 
marriage of a Cohen (family name 
commonly ascribed to descendants of the 
priestly caste) to a divorced woman, a 
journey to nearby Cyprus, where civil 
marriages are allowed, is often neces- 
sary. The civil courts have expressed 
their disapproval of these _ secret 
ceremonies as harmful to public welfare. 
But at the same time they have drawn 
the attention of the legislators to the 
need to introduce civil marriage and 
divorces, at least as far as border-line 
cases are concerned. However, there 
seems little chance that the legislators, 
bound as they are by coalition con- 
siderations and bonds of religion and 
tradition, will allow those who wish to 
to contract civil marriages under the 
supervision of the Israeli authorities. 

By contrast, the legislators have 
attempted to blunt the edge of the re- 
ligious provisions discriminating against 
the status of the woman. The first 
clause of the Equal Rights for Women 
Law, 1951, states that ‘‘men and women 
shall be judged by the same law in 
every legal action, and every legal in- 
struction which discriminates against 
any woman in any legal action whatso- 
ever — shall be disregarded.” This law 
is binding on religious courts as well, 
if both parties are 18 and over and have 
agreed of their own free will to be 
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judged according to the laws of their 
community. Another section of the law 
is intended to eliminate the lack of the 
married woman's rights to property and 
legacies, as far as this discrimination 
exists in the religious laws. According 
to the laws of Judaism, for example, 
a married woman is not allowed to 
make a legacy as if she were free, and 
every legacy she may have made before 
marriage is affected by her marriage. 
Another clause provides for an equal 
and natural guardianship of the parents 
over their children. A further provision 
removes any possible discrimination 
against a woman in the division of 
legacies by issuing uniform instructions 
in this case: if the deceased person has 
not left a will, his estate is divided 
according to certain general principles, 
which do not discriminate between one 
heir and another, in any event between 
sons and daughters. A certain part of 
the estate is reserved for the widow. 
Another innovation in this law was 
that it banned bigamy among all the 
communities living in Israel. This was 
contrary to prevailing tradition among 
Israel's Moslem community, and one 
of the members of that faith claimed in 
court that this ban represented inter- 
ference with freedom of religion. The 
Supreme Court did not accept this 
opinion, and decided that “freedom of 
religion”’ did not mean freedom to do 
whatever the religion allowed, but what- 
ever the religion commanded. Plurality 
of wives was not obligatory for Mos- 
lems, but was permitted. This decision 
was a far-reaching and progressive one 
which equalized the personal status of 





the woman among all the communities. 
Not only is bigamy now a crime against 
the laws of the State, but forcing a 
woman into marriage against her will 
is also now a criminal offense, punish- 
able by up to five years imprisonment. 
But the makers of Israel’s law did not 
want to go to extremes by annulling 
the existing laws of marriage and 
divorce, which also contain built-in dis- 
crimination against women. In the pre- 
sent confused situation a Jew who 
wants to take a second wife, without 
committing a criminal offence, can do 
this merely by going abroad and mar- 
trying according to the law of Moses*. 
From a religious standpoint, the second 
marriage is not invalid, despite the 
existence of the first wife, and the 
civil law against bigamy can only be 
enforced inside Israel. 


T he creation of a religious monopoly 

within the field of personal status 
did not satisfy the leaders of Israel’s 
orthodox Jewish population, who 
dreamt of the establishment of the “To- 
rah State.” In their opinion the halakha, 
or body of Jewish traditional law de- 
veloped by the Jewish people since the 
end of their national life in 70 A.D., 
can provide an appropriate answer to 
all current national problems. The de- 
mocratic political organization of the 
general public brought the struggle in- 
to the realm of everyday affairs. The 
political parties have attempted to im- 
pose their customs and traditions upon 





* Applies only to members of Oriental com- 


munities which never accepted the prohi- 
bition of polygamy. 
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the public in the form of state laws or 
local bye-laws, using coalition agree- 
ments and other methods of applying 
pressure. It might seem strange that a 
country like Israel, with a predominant- 
ly Jewish population, allows Christian 
missionary institutions complete liberty 
to engage in the hunt for converts, in 
order that the freedom of religion may 
not be tampered with ! But it is under- 
standable that a country with a Jewish 
majority would declare the Sabbath day 
a holiday and the Jewish festivals to 
be days of rest, with non-Jews having 
the right to celebrate their own weekly 
days of rest and festivals. This latter 
group would certainly not regard it as 
discrimination and religious compul- 
sion if they found Government offices 
closed on a Jewish holiday, for example. 
But a ban on smoking in public or 
travelling on the Sabbath already re- 
presents an aggressive intervention in 
the life of the secular Jewish public. 


‘The repeated attemps to enforce these 


bans have mostly failed. On the other 
hand, the orthodox circles’ efforts have 
met ‘with success in other fields, such 
as free religious education for all who 
wish it, the enforced dietary laws and 
sO on. 


| seally speaking, the status of the 

Moslems as a religious community 
has not changed since the establish- 
ment of Israel. The same applies to 
the various Christian communities 
which have been recognized. As we 


have seen, the reasons for this are his- 
torical, local and tactical. Religious au- 
tonomy in Israel is so widespread that 
a sizable area of personal status has 
been taken out of the hands of the 
state. But the national revolution which 
took place in 1948 and turned the re- 
ligious-national Jewish community into 
an organized body within the framework 
of a state, awoke many _ slumbering 
problems. The granting of an ostens- 
ibly national charter to the Jewish 
religious courts, which were allowed 
to operate within certain defined limits, 
was an attempt to limit the areas of 
possible dissension and to exercise a 
reasonable supervision over the reli- 
gious authorities. The legislators dared 
to explode accepted ideas and traditions 
concerning women’s rights, and even 
to reach an inter-communal uniformity 
about the preservation of monogamy. 
But side by side with these innova- 
tions the legislators decided to leave 
gaps and crevices, instead of heighten- 
ing the conflict between the religious 
and secular forces. 

This struggle is entering new fields, 
taking on a partisan character, and is 
backed by various pressure tactics. The 
religious conflict which often revolves 
round questions of secondary impor- 
tance makes it difficult to divert the 
national content of Jewish law into 
new national channels. In any event, it 
is obvious that the identity of religion 
and nationality demands special solu- 
tions and slow progress towards the se- 
cularization of the state. 


Se ett 








MONTH 
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MONTH 


Hammarskjold Visits Israel 


Mr. Hammarskjold was noticeably more 
relaxed than usual during his recent three- 
day visit to Israel. No immediate political 
crisis darkened the horizon; Christmas and 
New Year seemed to have cast a temporary 
glow of tranquility over a world exhausted 
by the events of 1958, and the U.N. 
Secretary General was able to combine his 
political business with his first sightseeing 
tour of Israel. 

He inspected the Dead Sea Scrolls at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and watch- 
ed atomic energy being harnessed for peace 
ful purposes at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot. In Beersheba Mr, Ham- 
marskjold visited the Arid Zone Research 
Institute) where experiments are being 
done which may change the face of the 
great Middle East deserts. Then he set off 
for Sde Boker, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Negev 
home, where he ate dinner with the members 
of the settlement (on the menu: hard- 
boiled eggs, olives, turnips, tomatoes, white 
cheese, bread and tea — typical kibbutz 
fare) and closeted himself with the Prime 
Minister in his (Swedish) prefabricated hut. 

The following morning the two states- 
men strolled for five miles across the sandy 
plain of the Negev, continuing their dis- 
cussions on the future of the Israel-Jordan 
Armistice Agreement. Then Mr. Hammarsk- 


jold left Mr. Ben-Gurion, after proclaiming 
that he had achieved the purpose of his 
trip, which was “to have a good time et 
Sde Boker with Mr. Ben-Gurion.” 

Before leaving Jerusalem for Amman Mr. 
Hammarskjold paid a surprise call on two 
great Israeli personalities —- President Ben- 
Zvi and Professor Martin Buber. With 
Professor Buber he discussed the relation- 
ship between philosophy and politics from 
Plato to the present day. Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold announced his intention of translating 
Professor Buber’s book “Pointing the Way,” 
which deals with the relation between 
spiritual and political matters, into Swedish. 
Then the Secretary General departed for 
Amman. 


I hope that Mr, Hammarskjold’s recent 
visit inspired him to greater efforts to tackle 
two problems which can be approached on 
a non-political level: the Arab refugee 
question, and the right of free access to 
the holy places in Jordan. Here human 
and religious considerations could prevail 
over narrow political disputes. This could 
be Mr. Hammarskjold’s greatest contribution 
to date to Middle East peace. 


But whatever the results of his talks, 
the main importance of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
visit to Israel is the fact that for the first 
time he saw some of her constructive 
agricultural, scientific and cultural achieve- 
ments and obtained an insight into some 
of her non-political problems. Instead of 
concentrating on the conflict between Israel 
and her neighbors, he studied Israel’s 
struggle against older and more remorseless 
enemies: the lack of rain and water, which 
this year has inflicted on Israel, as well 
as on her neighbors, the worst drought 
since 1914, and the locust plague. Nature 
knows no political boundaries. Bedouin and 
Druze, Moslem and Jew, Arab and’ Israeli 
suffer equally from its hostility. But to 
conquer nature, to defeat its stratagems, 
men need unity among themselves. Perhaps 
Mr. Hammarskjold will succeed in convinc- 
ing the Arab leaders of this truth, and 
of the possibilities for cooperation in these 
fields. 
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A New Group for Inter-Faith 
Understanding 


Everyone will welcome the foundation of 
an inter-faith body whose aim is to promote 
brotherhood and mutual tolerance, The 100 
founding members of the “Committee for 
Inter-faith Understanding in Israel and in 
the World” include many distinguished in- 
dividuals; the Committee’s motto is Hillel’s 
famous injunction “What is hateful unto 
thee, do not unto thy fellow man.” 


It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will not remain content with merely ex- 
pressing pious sentiments of goodwill, on 
the lines of Warren Austin’s rhetorical appeal 
at the 1948 U.N. General Assembly, where 


he called upon the Jews and the Moslems 
to settle their differences in a truly Christian 
spirit! In his message to the inaugural 
session the Mayor of Nazareth, Mr, Amin 
Jarjoura, suggested an immediate and 
practical matter which could be tackled by 
the Committee: the abolition of the term 
“minorities” (miutim in Hebrew) when 
referring to Israel's Arab citizens. This term 
is certainly not only an insulting one, but 
also inaccurate and inept. If every writer, 
speaker or thinker on Arab affairs would 
refrain from using it by imposing a silent 
boycott, the term would soon disappear 
from common usage. This suggestion is 
heartily recommended as a start for the 
Committee’s work against discrimination. 
ISHMAEL 


VARIANT ON THE END OF DAYS 
by YEHUDA AMIHAI 


The man beneath the fig-tree phoned the man beneath the vine : 
“Absolutely, beyond doubt, they're bound to come tonight. 
Armor-plate the leaves, shut up the tree in time, 

Call home the dead, be ready for a fight.” 


The white sheep to the wolf did speak : 


“There’s bleating among men; my heart's going weak ; 
‘Tis likely they'll battle with swords in the dust ! 


At our coming conference, the matter will be discussed.” 


All the nations (united) unto Jerusalem will flow 
To see if the Law did go forth from Zion. Though 


Meanwhile, since Spring’s on the bound 


They'll be picking flowers all around. 


And they shall beat their swords into pruninghooks and 


their hooks into swords again 


From now unto eternity and endlessly without end. 


So maybe the beatings and the sharpenings will avail, 


In this world of iron quarrel, the supply fail. 


Trans. DOV VARDI 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


May 15 and After 


NEW OUTLOOK'’s existence is premised 
on the belief in the need and possibility of 
an open debate between Arabs and Jews 
as the first step in clearing away misunder- 
standings and in paving the way for peace. 

It was with this aim in mind that we 
studied Mr. Yusif Sayigh’s article when 
we first read it in the Beirut-published 
Middle East Forum. It is a strong article 
and, at first reading, seemed also to possess 


: Israelis and the Zionists are stag- 

ing enormous celebrations on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of Israel. They 
certainly have much to celebrate, even 
if their success is not as complete or 
secure as they wish it to be. We will 
not indulge in the belittling of this 
success through condemnation of the 
methods used by Zionists to achieve 
their objectives, or in the correction of 
the propagandistic exaggerations spread 
by the Israelis to vindicate the ‘Zion. 
ist experiment’’ and justify the ex- 





YUSIF SAYIGH directed the Arab National 
Treasury during the Arab-Israeli war. He is 
now Acting Director of the Economic Research 
Institute at the American University in Beirut. 


that quality of clear thinking which is a 
Sine qua non for debate. We must admit 
that upon further rereadings we began to 
feel again the presence of that fuzzy wall 
of different language and concepts which 
has hindered most discussion in the past. 
We, however, still feel that Mr. Sayigh’s 
arguments can provide an opening, and in 
this conviction we are opening the debate 
below. — Editors. 


orbitant price at which it has been 
achieved. We will even concede the 
point that those parading their Mystere 
jets in the skies of Israel and their 
AMX tanks in its streets, as well as 
those dancing and singing the Hatikva 
in Madison Square in New York, are 
entitled to their rejoicing. 


On the other hand, the Arabs think 
of the 15th of May ten years ago, 
and of its implications, with a great 
deal of pain, bitterness, and recrimina- 
tion, occasioned by the loss of a wat 
and of a country, and intensified by 
the causes underlying the loss. But, 
here again, we will indulge neither 
in argument of the rights and wrongs 
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of the Arab-Israeli conflict, nor in 
sullen misanthropy over the unjust 
outcome of this conflict. 

It takes a great deal of faith and 
courage not to hope for the emergence 
of a whole mystique around an Arab 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her skill.” Many 
would disagree profoundly with this 
statement, and would be puzzled that 
an Arab should not want to follow a 
path of such proven worth. But only 
if we were to value a gripping and 
character-distorting obsession more 
highly than a robust determination to 
right the wrongs of Palestine would 
we want for our countrymen the 


fanaticism and the introversion — to 
say nothing of the claim of a messianic 
destiny —- which the Jews in the 


Diaspora have built into their life as 
communities over the last twenty 
centuries. For one thing, we believe 
the potential of the Arab world to be 
so great, and the rate at which the 
Arabs are progressing to be so high 
and promising of continuation, that we 
are convinced that the Arabs will be 
able to see justice done to Palestine 
long before the Arab Palestinian 
community outside its homeland has 
acquired a Diaspora mentality. The 
warping in the character of this com- 
munity, if it were to follow the pattern 
of the transformation of Judaism from 
a universal religion into a political 
movement that sees nothing wrong in 
Deir Yassin and Qibya and Kafr Qas- 
sim — indeed in the whole onslaught 
on Palestine from Herzl to Ben-Gu- 
tion — would be a very costly price 


even for the regaining of a country. 


This is precisely where we stand 
today. On the occasion which is being 
celebrated by lovers of Israel as one 
marking a great achievement by Zion- 
ism and by Israel, we sincerely feel an 
element of pity for the Zionists, the 
Israelis, and all their supporters. We 
pity them because they have become 
blind to the cancer which has eaten 
into the heart of Jewry to such an 
extent that the glories many of its 
children now proclaim are no longer 
the first finding of God and the 
evolving of a great religion, nor the 
generation of a rich culture and an 
excellence in most intellectual and 
artistic pursuits, but the “taking” of 
Palestine and the expulsion of its Arab 
inhabitants. The fact that the methods 
used assure neither glory nor security 
to Israel is by-passed in silence. 

The strokes of Zionism have been 
masterly for half a century now. But 
only so with regard to the immediate 
objective of turning Palestine into a 
state ‘“‘as Jewish as England is English.” 
Where Zionism has failed miserably, 
and where Israel has failed even more 
so, is in adopting a narrow time- 
horizon. The tactics of Zionism have 
been of a “hand-to-mouth” nature: to 
get what can be got right away, no 
matter how little, and then to try for 
more. It is true that the long-term 
strategy that underlies this tactical 
approach had a definite objective right 
from the beginning. Nevertheless, the 
major weakness of Zionism has ll 
along been an almost complete abstrac- 
tion from the attitude, interests, and 
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reactions of the Arabs contemporan- 
eously and — more dangerous — from 
their future rebound. Having decided 
that the Arabs would not mind the 
implementation of the plans of Zion- 
ism, and that even if they minded 
they would be unable to upset these 
plans, the Zionists went on, embolden- 
ed by their tactical victories, from one 
station along their path to another. 

The errors and oversights of such 
an attitude are as costly as they are 
serious. And the more so, the abler 
Zionism is to steam-roller its way over 
Arab objections. Success since the 
Balfour Declaration has left a drunken- 
ness behind, which today in 1958 is as 
dangerous to the bull in the china 
shop as to the shop, but promises to 
be more dangerous in 1963 and much 
more so in 1968 — if the bull is 
still in the shop at all. For, both in 
gloating over their methods of action 
and over their successes, the Zionists 
have opened the eyes of the Arabs as 
much to the appropriateness of real- 
politik as to its callousness. And in 
pursuing the “logic of the sword” 
Israel has found no readier pupil than 
the Arabs. 

Thus our pity for Israel and the 
Zionists is well grounded. We are 
saddened by the moral deterioration 
which has made the survivors of 
Hitler's abominations and his ghettos 
practice his methods with equal non- 
concern for human decency and justice 
on the Palestinian Arabs, who refused 
to see their homeland go. We further 
abhor the bitter hatred between Israel 
and the Arabs, the seeds of which 


were sown by Zionism and Israel in 
their disregard for the feelings, in- 
terests and destiny of the Palestine 
Arabs. We are concerned over the 
clash made inevitable through Israeli 
and Zionist intransigence, defiance and 
expansionism, and daily made to look 
closer and more sinister. Indeed, one 
has little ground to hope for a ‘revire- 
ment’ in Israel’s attitude now that the 
obsession of Zionists with the idea of 
a “Jewish state” has been transformed 
into a fact, although one would have 
wished world Jewry, in its concern 
over all Jews, to suppress Zionist 
expansionism and to accept the only 
formula capable of bringing long-term 
peace into the Middle East: a Jewish 
community living with the Arabs of 
Palestine within whatever political unit 
the Palestinians live. 


| know that this will bring a derisive 
retort from the Israelis and their 
Zionist supporters: that nothing less 
than statehood will be accepted by the 
Zionists, and that in any event “you 
cannot put the clock back.” This is 
precisely where the danger to the 
Middle East lies. For, if you cannot 
put the clock back today, neither can 
you put it back next weck to where 
the hands stand today, if in the mean- 
time the position of the hands has 
changed. (Zionists seem to have for- 
gotten that before 1948 they were 
doing nothing else than try to put the 
clock back to the days of King Solo- 
mon.) If the maintenance of the status 
quo means the continuation of tension 
and near-war — if not a headlong 
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plunge into war—in the Middle East, 
what then ? 

The Zionists and the Israelis keep 
assuring the outside world that there 
is nothing to worry about seriously (the 
line of approach changes when they 
want to appeal for arms and financial 
aid, of course) because “the Arabs 
understand nothing but force and we 
can supply that.” Besides, “the Arabs 
will forget; time is a great healer.” 
What if force becomes the adopted 
“medium of understanding” in both 
directions of traffic ? Or if the Arabs 
do not forget — after ail, two thou- 
sand years were not enough for the 
Jews to forget — what then ? What 
about mext year, or next decade ? 
Surely the future of relations between 
Arabs and Israelis cannot be based 
on such sandy foundations — not if 
people in responsibility intend to be 


ZE'EV KATZ 


far-sighted and genuine in their desire 
for peace and security. 

We believe that the greatest achieve- 
ment that world Jewry could ever 
make would be to bring Zionism and 
Israel into the full and square facing 
of just this one question: what are 
you going to do about the future, if 
neither force nor time remain your 
allies ? But, alas, we believe also that 
both Zionism and Israel are still too 
drunk with success to be capable of 
facing the question, fully and squarely. 
They are too absorbed in today to see 
the impossibility of tomorrow. To make 
tomorrow also a success, a lasting and 
peaceful success, the Jewish commun- 
ity in Palestine must un-learn Zionism 
and seek genuine peace with the Arabs. 

This is the challenge that world 
Jewry has to face. It is a far greater 
challenge than setting up a state. 


An Aim that Went Astray 


|' might appear, at first glance, that 

Mr. Sayigh has written an article 
on Israel from a different vantage point 
than the usual “hate Israel’ articles 
in the more popular Arab press. Seek- 
ing to write on another level and — 
what is probably more significant — 
for a world-wide English-speaking 
public rather than for Arab readers 
alone, he is willing even to concede 





Dr, ZE'EV KATZ is on the editorial staff 
of “Ha'aretz” and a member of the Editorial 
Board of NEW OUTLOOK. 


that Israel ‘‘and those dancing and 
singing Hatikva in Madison Square in 
New York are entitled to their rejoic- 
ing.” He is ready to admit the great 
contribution of the Jewish people to 
the treasury of world culture and 
willing to concede that the “strokes of 
Zionism have been masterly for half 
a century now.” 


On reading these parts of the article 
the non-Arab reader might be tempted 
to think that here, at last, there was 
an Arab personality of standing and 
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courage who had managed to rethink 
the platitudes and cliches of the ex- 
tremists in Arab nationalism. In other 
words — who was ready to try a 
different approach to Arab-Israeli re- 
lations, one based, first and foremost, 
on seeking for a peaceful settlement, 
the way so many in Israel, including 
those associated with NEW OUT- 
LOOK, are seeking on this side of 
the “armistice line curtain.” 

Alas! On closer reading we soon 
discover that Mr. Sayigh has un- 
fortunately wasted his brilliant pen, his 
mastery of English and considerable 
powers of reasoning on... preaching a 
war of annihilation against Israel. More- 
over, he is at the same time attempting 
to convince the Jews of Israel and the 
world... “to unlearn Zionism.” If he 
had set himself a less ambitious goal 
and limited himself to arguing against 
some of the wrong, unjust and frankly 
cruel methods which were employed 
at times by Zionists — which in turn 
were often caused by the employment 
of these same methods by Arab extrem- 
ists (though on this Mr. Sayigh is 
silent) —- he might have scored a 
point with some of his readers. But by 
interspacing his article with clear allu- 
sions to the “disappearance of the bull 
(the State of Israel — Z.K.) from 
the china shop (the Middle East)” by 
1968 or earlier, and by threatening Is- 
rael with a war of annihilation — he 
has defeated his own purpose. In 
anyone but an Arab extremist his 
threat is bound to raise justified in- 
dignation and opposition, as well as 
an understanding of the real nature of 


the enemy Israel faces in the Middle 
East. He thus achieves the opposite of 
the results he wanted. Perhaps Mr. 
Sayigh, so ready to pity all and every- 
one — Israel, the Zionists and the 
Jews — deserves some pity, too. 

Mr. Sayigh proposes that the Jewish 
people in Israel and the Diaspora give 
up the “obsession with the idea of a 
‘Jewish state’,” “unlearn Zionism and 
seek genuine peace with the Arabs.” 
For half a century and more the Arab 
national movement has been facing 
Zionism. Arab leaders and journalists, 
however, but for some few exceptions, 
among whom Mr. Sayigh, unfortunately, 
cannot be counted, have apparently 
understood nothing and learned no- 
thing. They still delude themselves 
that Zionism is an artificial creation of 
some kind, which the Jewish people 
can “learn” and “unlearn’” at will like 
a child a nursery rhyme. Blinding 
themselves to realities, they still refuse 
to understand that Zionism for Jews, 
like Arab nationalism for Arabs, is the 
great national liberation movement, the 
necessary and inevitable product of the 
historical conditions of this century and 
of the centuries-cherished hopes and 
aspirations of our people. It is no 
exaggeration to say that for the Jews 
today it is in fact even more than 
merely a national /iberation movement: 
it is a movement of national and, at 
the same time, personal, physical salva- 
tion. It is written into the hearts of 
world Jewry by the centuries of in- 
describable persecution, whose last and 
most macabre chapter was the Nazi 
massacres of millions of children, 
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women and men for the sole sin of 


being Jewish. 
Nor is it true that ‘Israel was built 
by force.” On the contrary — it was 


built by three generations of pioneers, 
by a tremendous constructive effort, by 
the sweat and toil of hundreds of 
thousands. Force was only used to de- 
fend the achievements against those 
who used force first or threatened to 
destroy what had been built. 


ewish nationalism (Zionism) and Is- 

rael, its product, have, for the first 
time since the beginning of this era, 
given the Jewish people a home, a 
hope, a national center for the most 
astonishing revival of a new Hebrew 
culture, a new base for the age-long 
Jewish urge for the unending search 
for higher spiritual values and more 
just forms of social living. It is the 
profoundest hope and conviction of 
many in this world, Jews and non- 
Jews alike, that when the present ugly 
facets of Jewish and Arab nationalism 
pass with time, the two nations, now 
in their free and reborn countries and 
finally at peace with each other, will 
be able as in the glorious past to de- 
velop great new spiritual values, new 
forms of social cohabitation, and to 
enrich world culture by their achieve- 
ments. It is for this, I suggest, that Mr. 
Sayigh and his comrades in Arab 
nationalism should join us in working 
and praying, instead of proposing ideas 
about the Jewish people “unlearning 
Zionism” or threatening another bloody 
conflict. 

The Jewish people cannot “unlearn” 


Zionism, just as the Arabs cannot and 
would not under any circumstances un- 
learn “‘Arabism,” their just and natural 
movement for national liberation, in- 
dependence, the revival and develop- 
ment of Arab culture, and the better- 
ment of the lot of the people. What 
the Jewish and Arab peoples can and 
must “‘unlearn” is extremist Zionism 
and extremist Arabism, the traits within 
these national movements expressed by 
the tendencies to settle disputes by 
force, the hatred of one’s neighbors, 
the unwillingness to compromise and 
to come to an understanding. A 
nationalist who champions the cause of 
his own people has no right to deny 
the same right of liberation and self- 
determination to other peoples. This 
is equally applicable to those Zionists 
who deny this right to the Arab nation- 
al movement and to the Arabs who 
deny it to Zionism. 

However, not only do Arab nationalists 
not understand the nature of the Jewish 
national movement (Zionism), but they 
chronically make even a greater mistake 
— they have always underestimated 
the tremendous potentialities, the great 
dynamism, the deep transformatory 
powers of this revolutionary national 
movement. For revolutionary it is; a 
national movement of great complexity 
and continuity, unfolding itself over 
generations. In this, as well as in so 
many other aspects, it is much alike 
the Arab national movement, which is 
a revolution in the life of the Arab 
nation. 

It is always dangerous to underestim- 
ate one’s adversary. The Arab extrem- 
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ists who have chosen to see Zionism 
as their enemy have brought incalcul- 
able disasters upon themselves and, 
what is more important, upon the Arab 
people, by constantly underestimating the 
potentialities of Zionism. In this they 
have done a priceless service to Zion- 
ism. Mr. Sayigh thinks he is paying 
Zionism a compliment when he says 
that “the strokes of Zionism have been 
masterly for half a century now.” I am 
sorry that I can’t agree with him in 
that. The success of Zionism so far 
has been not so much the result of 
the mastery of the Zionist leaders as 
the outcome of the terrible blunders 
of the Arab leaders in dealing with 
Zionism. If the Arab leadership would 
have agreed in 1945 to the immigra- 
tion of 50,000 or even 30,000 Jewish 
refugees to Palestine during a few years 
(the Zionists demanded 100,000), 
they would have taken away the Zion- 
ists’ strongest card and perhaps frustrat- 
ed the campaign for partition. If in 
1947 they would have agreed to a bi- 
national state, they might have pre- 
vented a majority in the U.N. voting 
for the establishment of a Jewish state. 
If, after the resolution on partition, 
they would have accepted it peacefully, 
they might have achieved in return a 
considerable revision of the borders so 
that Israel would have had a much 
smaller territory today; in any case 
Israel would be without Jerusalem, 
Ramle, Lydda, etc. What is more, there 
would have been no Arab-Israeli war 
and no Arab refugees. 

Furthermore, if after all that happen- 
ed the Arabs would have refrained 


from threatening the destruction of 
Israel, from organizing “little wars” by 
fedayeen, blockade, etc., there would 
have been no Sinai campaign with all 
that entailed. By their stubborn refusal 
even now to recognize Israel, by con- 
tinuing to plot her destruction — they 
may once more cause a disastrous Is- 
raeli-Arab war and present an opport- 
unity to those Israeli extremists who 
want it. 

Hasn't the time come to face realities, 
to call a halt on this “march of blund- 
ers’ of Arab extremism during the 
last half century ? 


| eed the Arab extremists, and Mr. 

Sayigh among them, day-dream of 
some future time when the balance of 
power will be in the Arabs’ favor 
and they will be able to destroy 
Israel. They see the great strides made 
by the Arab national movement, but 
forget that Zionism and Israel are 
developing at the same time. They do 
not see that during a single decade 
Israel has trebled her population, trebl- 
ed her industrial production, quadrupl- 
ed her agricultural production, built up 
an effective merchant marine, organiz- 
ed the most developed system of gen- 
eral and technical education, health 
and social services in the Middle East. 
This rate of development is at least 
keeping up with, if not exceeding, the 
rate of development in the Arab count- 
ries. 

Historical development is not one- 
sided and does not work only for the 
Arabs or only for the Jews (Zionists). 
Both grow and develop in time; at a 
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certain time the balance may be to the 
Israelis and at another to the benefit 
of the Arabs, and then once more the 
roles may change. However, the most 
important point which Mr. Sayigh mis- 
ses altogether is that the outcome of 
Arab—Israeli relations does not depend 
simply on the balance of forces between 
Israel and the Arabs — the Great 
Powers are involved in the region. 
Under these conditions the Arabs will 
not be able to annihilate Israel even 
if they achieve a temporary advantage 
in the balance of power. 

We come to an impasse in which 
neither side can achieve its aims entirely. 
The alternatives are the long-term pro- 
longation of the present day hostility, 
with all its terrible corollaries, or a 
settlement to the benefit of both sides. 

There is a further aspect which has 
been insufficiently considered. The basic 
aims of both the Jewish and the Arab 
national movements include the desire 
to win a maximum degree of in- 
dependence from foreign influence or 
domination. In their need to remain 
strong and to become even stronger 
militarily in preparation for the eventual 
showdown, neither the Arabs nor the 
Jews have any choice but to seek the 
help of one or another of the Great 
Powers. The Arabs denounce Israel as a 
base for imperialism, but by threatening 
Israel they push her into alliances with 
foreign powers in self-defense. In these 
conditions many Israelis who oppose such 
alliances and support neutralism are un- 
able to raise their voices effectively. Let 
the Arabs cease threatening Israel and 
she will become neutralist because of her 


own situation. As for the Arabs, no matter 
how loud their protestations of inde- 
pendence, that independence will re 
main only a hollow shell so long as 
they engage in a feverish arms race. 
This is the paradox: by their own acts, 
ostensibly in the name of independ- 
ence, the heads of the Arab govern- 
ments help to make the true in- 
dependence of the region impossible. 


i is high time that Arab nationalists 
realized that the only way the present 
disastrous situation can be remedied 
and the future of the Middle 
East — about which Mr. Sayigh is 
quite rightly so concerned — can be 
guaranteed is by the achievement of 
ari. understanding between the Arab 
and Jewish nationalist movements. 

There is one term missing, not at 
all accidentally, from Mr. Sayigh’s 
article. This term is ‘‘peaceful co- 
existence,” which the leaders of Arab 
nationalism purport to support so ar- 
dently. When the leaders and journ- 
alists of the Arab national movement, 
as well as some Zionist leaders, stop 
paying only lip service to this fine- 
sounding term and will be prepared 
to settle their differences on the basis 
of the ‘five principles of co-existence.” 
peace will come to the Middle East 
and its peoples will enjoy happiness 
and prosperity. 

This is a challenge that the Arab 
(and Jewish) national movement has 
to face. Peaceful co-existence between 
Jews and Arabs is a greater task than 
preaching and preparing for another 
disastrous war. 
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RUSTUM BASTUNI 


Let Us Prevent Another Catastrophe 


ow focal point of Mr. Sayigh’s ar- 
ticle is the statement he makes 
that the State of Israel was established 
by force. According to him, the Zion- 
ist Movement, which built the State, 
is based on aggression against the Pa- 
lestinian Arabs. 

But the facts of recent history — 
which are no doubt familiar to Mr. 
Sayigh — are that when the United 
Nations proclaimed the partition of 
Palestine into two states, Arab and Jew- 
ish, the Arab leaders rejected this de- 
cision, which would have ensured eco- 
nomic cooperation between the two 
countries. Our leaders declared war 
against this decision, and it was this 
war which brought such untold suffer- 
ing upon the Palestinian Arab people. 

Mr. Sayigh could claim, if he wish- 
ed, that the Arab governments of that 
time only expressed the will of the 
Arab peoples, though powerful inter- 
national forces were applying pressure 
on the Arab leaders to “hand Palestine 
over to the Zionists.” But anyone who 
knows anything about the 1948 war, 
or suffered during it — as both Mr. 
Sayigh and I did — knows that the 
Palestinian Arabs, whose interests are 
as dear to me as they are to Mr. Sayigh, 
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did not want war. Most of the fight- 
ing was done by “volunteers” from 
outside Palestine, many of whom were 
mercenaries, and by the Arab armies. 
The Palestinian Arab people did not 
take part in the war, despite the pro- 
paganda conducted by the Arab nation- 
al leadership during the 26 years since 
1921. 

Mr. Sayigh brands the entire Zionist 
movement as negative, aggressive and 
bloodthirsty, the sworn enemy of the 
Arab nation and particularly of the 
Palestinian Arabs. 

The author is probably aware of the 
fact that national movements in every 
country possess both progressive and re- 
actionary elements. The progressive 
element in Zionism fought, throughout 
the years, for a policy of understanding, 
cooperation, and agreement with the 
Arab nation. 

I want to ask this question: during 
the years of struggle in Palestine, were 
there any Arab leaders who gave any 
Signs or indications of willingness to 
settle the question of Palestine on a 
peaceful basis ? The spark kindled by 
Ishak Fawzi el Husseini, cousin of the 
Mufti and leader of the “New Pales- 
tine’” movement, which recognized the 
tights of both the Arab and Jewish 
peoples to live side by side in their 
mutual homeland, was extinguished by 
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his brutal assassination at the hands of 
the leaders of the Arab national move- 
ment. The Arab national movement 
was not a homogenous body with a 
unified character, but a movement con- 
taining various trends. At that time the 
dominating trend was anti-Jewish and 
reactionary, and the progressive trends 
were too weak to be able to offset 
its negative influence. Obviously, in 
a regime based on fear and in which 
the British rulers of Palestine played 
off one side against the other, it was 
difficult for Arabs to advocate peace 
openly. This however does not mean 
that such individuals could not have 
appeared. 


he Zionist movement against which 

Mr. Sayigh levels such grave accusa- 
tions contained groups headed by Dr. 
Magnes, Martin Buber, Rav Benyamin, 
Kalvarisky and other members of 
“Ichud,” the “Hashomer Hatzair’ and 
Mapam, and other progressive elements 
which sought sincere Jewish-Arab co- 
operation in an attempt to solve the 
Palestine problem. But on the side of 
the reactionary Arab national leader- 
ship, headed by the Mufti, there was 
not a single group with similar aims, 
apart from Fawzi Husseini’s attempt. 
Is this not a regrettable fact ? And can 
not we, the Arabs of Palestine, indulge 
in some constructive self-criticism, as 
did those peace-loving Jewish elements 
who opposed their own reactionary lea- 
dership with all their strength ? 

Mr. Sayigh’s article cannot help the 
Arabs of Palestine find the solution to 
their problems. If he states that every 


Zionist is wicked, if he opposes the na- 
tional aspirations of all the peoples 
of the Middle East — of which the 
Jews form a part — and their right to 
self-determination within a framework 
of their own choice, and regards the 
State of Israel as a passing phenomenon, 
then he has no moral right to demand 
that others recognize and support the 
resurgent Arab national movement in 
the Middle East today. 

We who live in Israel — the Arabs 
who are proud of their Arab heritage 
and have the interests of the Palesti- 
nian Arab people at heart, and the Jews 
who are proud of their Jewish heritage 
— welcome the Arab national renais- 
sance in the Middle East and support 
its struggle against foreign imperialism. 
We welcome the Arab desire to unite 
in some form of common organization- 
al framework, and applaud all signs of 
social and economic progress in the 
Arab countries. But we also emphasize 
the rights of both the Jewish people 
and the Palestinian Arab nation to in- 
dependence and freedom. No serious 
struggle for progress, independence 
and neutrality is possible in the Middle 
East without safeguarding the rights of 
all nations to self-determination. We 
consider it imperative that a Middle 
East federation, embracing all the 
countries of the area, should come into 
being, for the benefit of the entire re- 
gion and its peoples. 


i his anxiety about the fate of the 
Palestinian Arabs, Mr. Sayigh pro- 

poses a‘'solution” to the problem: the 

elimination of the State of Israel. 
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I should like to point out that this 
policy, which is in effect a continua- 
tion of the policy which brought us 
Palestinian Arabs the greatest tragedy 
in our history, will if pursued only 
bring us another catastrophe. We know 
perfectly well that any war in the 
Middle East will not only hinder the 
Arab national movement’s drive for 
independence, but will injure the cause 
of the Palestinian Arabs both inside 
and outside Israel. This solution might 
well lead to a_ great catastrophe 
for the Palestinian Arabs, situated as 
they would be at the very heart of the 
storm. 

In our opinion the painful problem 
of the Arab refugees, and the question 


of Arab and Jewish self-determination, 
(This 


discussion will be continued next month by 


can be solved by direct peace talks 
between Israel and the Arab states, 
Only talks on this basis — without 
ptior conditions — can open a new 
chapter in the history of the re- 
lationships between the Arab and 
Jewish peoples. 

In a previous artide in NEW 
OUTLOOK (May 1958) I made con- 
crete suggestions for the solution of 
all the outstanding questions, on the 
basis of the foregoing assumptions. 
Mr. Sayigh and his colleagues would, 
in my opinion, be well-advised to 
argue to the point and as objectively 
as possible, in order to reach a solution 
based on brotherhood between nations, 
mutual peace, and the equal rights of 
all Middle East peoples. 

Prof. S.H. Bergman, 


Prof. Norman Bentwich and Mr. I. Ziv-Av ) 
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HENRY ROSENFELD 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 


RELATIONSHIPS AND ECONOMICS 


— can be considered as unique, as many of the villages and neighboring 
Jews regard it, in terms of the common conception of an Arab village. But 
this is only partially true; Taibeh, for particular seasons that will be mentioned, 
has advanced more than other Arab villages, but it is really only the forerunner 
in a process that is involving and will involve other Arab villages. The roots 
of Taibeh are old, and the old is everywhere to be seen: in the customs of the 
people and in the social structure which is the motor of the customs and 
maintains their functioning. The new is very new and goes back no more than 
fifteen or twenty years in terms of radical changes. The process has been speeded-up 
by the State of Israel, inadvertently perhaps, but now it cannot be slowed down. 

Taibeh is situated in the southern Sharon Plain, some eight miles from 
Natanya and two miles from Tulkarem. Its more than 6,000 Arab inhabitants 
are organized into hamulot (lineages, or clans). These hamulot (singular: hamula) 
are patrilineal, i.e. descent is fixed in the male line, as is inheritance. 

Each of the 12 major clans has a true or fictional ancestor, from whom 
all the members of the clan take their descent. As Taibeh claims to have possession 
of its present site since at least 400 years ago, the clans have lost their original 
common ancestors in the course of time. No one is able to trace his ancestry 
back more than seven generations when attempting to fix his exact relationship 
to some one else in the clan. Over the years the clans have become divided into 
branches or sub-lineages, and here too it is virtually impossible to trace the exact 
blood connection between these sub-lineages and the larger units. The clans 
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continue to exist as separate entities, and in times of crisis all its members 
display their loyalty to it, although in most cases the greatest devotion and 
allegiance is reserved for the sub-clan. All members of the larger clan who can 
trace their ancestry trom a common great-great-grandfather are linked together 
in the sub-clan. This can consist of two or three hundred members, whereas 
the clan might reach six or seven hundred. 

The basic living unit, however, is the extended family (ah/ or dar in 
Arabic), comprised of the father and his married and unmarried sons. This 
is the fundamental unit of primary economic existence. The other members 
of the clan have no direct claim to the property of this extended family (unless 
there are no heirs), nor can they direct the internal functioning of this unit. 
The members of the extended family work on the property of the father ; they 
live in a common house or home compound, keep a common account, use the 
joint proceeds of their labor efforts for their subsistence and other expenses 
and utilize their common money to obtain brides for the unmarried sons of 
the patriarchal head of the household. This father, together with his cousins 
on his father’s side, forms the nucleus of the sub-clan, and it is the sons of 
these fathers who have their closest relationships in the families of their uncles. 

When the patriarchal father dies (and, in Taibeh, sometimes earlier), 
the sons establish their own homes, frequently on the same house-plot or even 
in the same building. They divide their father’s property between themselves 
(only after his death), and become heads of new extended families themselves. 


ie is in many ways an advanced and wealthy village. Its land is good, 
it has an abundance of water and irrigated fields. The village is close to 

the major markets and can easily compete with Jewish settlements, as its labor 
costs are considerably lower. Competition from other Arab villages, which 
could also benefit from relatively inexpensive labor, is now, since the war 
less and Taibeh’s farmers utilize many scientific methods in farming. 

Taibeh’s main source of wealth and its economic basis is in agriculture. 
For the above reasons their economy has expanded and become extremely profit- 
able, despite the fact that Taibeh. today only possesses 15,000 dunams of land, 
compared with 45,000 dunams before the 1948 War of Independence. The 
first pumping station was operated and irrigation began in 1941, although 
rot on the scale it has reached today. Before the establishment of Israel there 
were farmers who used tractors for summer ploughing, but these were never 
exploited for winter ploughing. 

Taibeh’s winter crops are wheat, barley, onions, garlic, horse beans, 
lentils and vetch. 

The sowing and picking of the last five crops are mostly done by the 
women of the village. The summer crops are important, as they are the basic 
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cash crops. They include cantaloupes, tomatoes, watermelons, cucumbers, chick 
peas and sesame seeds. The women sow the cantaloupes and help in the general 
harvest of the other crops. The men do the ploughing, sowing and irrigation of 
the other crops. Other profitable agricultural branches are fruit trees (particularly 
apples, guavas and citrus) and olive plantations. I am unable to give exact 
figures about land allocation in Taibeh, but there is no doubt that a third or 
even a half of the inhabitants do not own enough land for their living needs. 
Since the establishment of Israel the same number of inhabitants has to make 
do with only one third the former area of land. This situation has created a 
labor surplus in the village. Although some of the people who now found 
themselves without land had been landless in the past as well, they had always 
found employment in other villagers’ fields, as the technologically less developed 
farming methods employed then required more manual labor. 


|" former days there were two methods of working the land, in addition of course 
to the utilization of the members of the extended family. One was for a land- 
owner to lease the land to another farmer, who supplied the seeds and the labor 
(including the work animals), the crop being shared equally between them. In the 
other system the owner of the land supplied three-quarters of the seeds and fertiliz- 
ers, and received three-quarters of the crop; the share-cropper supplied the remainder 
of the seeds and fertilizer, as well as the labor and the work animals, and 
obtained a quarter of the crop. There were various alterations to these basic 
systems, depending on the type of crop to be grown. The use of tractors and 
irrigation, and the larger labor force, introduced radical changes in these former 
systems. The tractor took the place of the manual laborer who could, with his 
horse and tools, earn about IL. 8 a day or alternatively obtain a sizable percentage 
of the crop. Whereas before the farmer would obtain a quarter or a fifth of 
the crop, today he is rewarded with a half of the grain crop and a third of 
the vegetable crop, and it does not pay him to work for a smaller share. If 
he cannot obtain these conditions, he attempts to find work outside the village. 
However, the tractor does not necessarily supplant the manual laborer or 
the plough animals, as the village does not possess all the implements needed 
for modern mechanizea tarming, such as drills and other tractor accessories. 
Even after a tractor has done the initial summer ploughing, a second ploughing 
must be done by a man with a horse; but whereas previously he would have 
done this in return for an agreed share of the crop, today he does it in return 
for a daily wage. 

Hiring a laborer is still cheaper than buying modern agricultural equip- 
ment, apart from the large-scale projects, such as digging irrigation ditches and 
large-plot farming. The Arab method of land allocation has resulted in the 
scattering of fields all over the village land area. This means that the individual 
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land owners cannot work their fields in a concentrated manner. Further, after 
the first re-allocation among the sons of a family there are additional splittings up 


of the land. The plots become smaller and narrower, and it becomes increasingly 


difficult to work them efficiently with modern machinery. Only five or six 
large landowners can fully utilize up-to-date mechanical farming techniques, 
although the small farmers also benefit from the use of Government-owned 
tractors, which plough several plots together. Taibeh has a Government-operated 
tractor station. The pumping stations are in private hands; the owners usually 
receive one-third of the crop in return for allowing a farmer to use its facilities, 


A large proportion of the more prosperous farmers do not work their 
own land, but employ hired labor or lease their land out. The same is true of 
farmers in the middle income bracket. As farm work is seasonal, and not always 
full-time, every household-head tries to spread his available labor force — the 
members of his household — over different work categories. The father, who 
is in effect the landowner of the family while he is alive, stops working when 
his sons are able to do physical work. One son becomes a general farmer, another 
a shepherd, if there is a flock of sheep (but in many cases families prefer to 


employ hired shepherds, who receive a share of the lambs and milk), another 
a merchant or trader. 


If the father of the household is poor or landless, his sons are forced 
to become hired laborers for otner farmers or to join the increasing number 
of villagers who look for work outside Taibeh. As a head of the household 
in this position cannot exert his will over his sons, the family tends to break 


up into biological family units, each of which attempts to solve its own specific 
economic problems. 


The remainder of the internal subsistence pattern is dependent on the 
herds of cattle and the flocks of sheep and goats. Most of the villages keep 
several of these domestic animals, in order to obtain milk and other dairy 
products for their own use. Very occasionally cattle are used as meat animals. 
and a sheep or goat is killed only for a special occasion. 


‘iene oxen, donkeys and horses are used for hauling loads or ploughing, 

and are highly valued as additions to the family property. There are about 
ten people in the village who work with camels, bringing produce from the 
fields and carting stones or merchandise. The work animals have already 
encountered the competition of machines. In this respect it is interesting to note 
that the use of the combine harvester, for example, is made difficult by the 
need to leave the straw behind in the fields. The Arab farmer uses straw for 
feeding his animals, and thus many villagers refuse to allow their fields to be 
reaped by combine, or else harvest their fields a second time. 
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The winter crops are the major subsistence crops, and only the few large- 
gale farmers can afford to sell their surplus seeds or crops on the market. It 
is on the summer crops that the farmer relies on making the greater share of 
his income. There are at least 15 men in the village, representing a potential 
upper class, whose summer crop earnings go over IL 5,000 a year. Most of the 
villagers use the proceeds from their summer crops in order to buy non-agricultural 
supplies and clothing, to repair or enlarge their houses, and to pay their taxes. 
Their savings are small, although they are higher today than in previous years, 
when their earnings only sufficed to cover their subsistence needs. Nearly all 
the crops are marketed through private or cooperative marketing agencies, such 
as “Shivuk Hayevul,” “Mizrachi” or “Bustan Hacarmel.” In the height of the 
summer season thirty trucks carry the produce of Taibeh to the markets every day. 

The economic basis of the village is slowly but surely changing from 
the supply of. internal needs to the supply of produce to outside markets in 
return for ready cash. 

About 100 inhabitants of Taibeh work outside the village — for private 
farmers and in the neighboring Jewish settlements. Their wages are lower than 
those paid to Jewish workers. Another 200 men from Taibeh work at various 
part-time jobs in settlements and towns all over the country, among them 
builders, plasterers, carpenters and stone masons. A mat-making industry in the 
village employs some 20 people, and a spinning shop employs five. The workers 
in these industries are poorly paid. In winter the olive-press employs another 
10 workers, mostly members of the families which have shares in the press. 

In addition to these agricultural and general laborers, there are also 
about 100 intellectual and white collar workers. 60 of these are employed in 
other Arab villages as teachers or school principals. About 30 work as clerks 
in Taibeh itself or in neighboring villages. Several work in the local bank (which 
grants loans to farmers), the Ministry of Labor’s office, the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, and the Local Council. Another group of 30 or 40 men are store- 
keepers or laborers employed in the local cafes, butcher shops, carpentry shops 
or provision stores. 

The inhabitants pay income and property tax to the Government, like all 
other citizens. The Local Council also levies a tax, according to the number of 
people in the family, the number of rooms in their dwelling place, the land 
they own, and the number of work animals. Non-farmers are taxed according 
to income or profits. This local tax includes the water rate, and will soon be 
broadened to incorporate electricity dues. Thus the improvements in the village 
have been paid for by the inhabitants themselves through this Local Council tax. 

Taibeh has a relatively high number of educated men and women. Apart 
from its older teachers and clerks, there is a younger generation receiving 
secondary education and obtaining a sophisticated outlook on life. In 1956 19 
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students from Taibeh attended the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In 1957 
the figure was 20; this year it has fallen to eight. Many of the village’s students 
attend agricultural schools. 


re" prosperity is a relatively new phenomenon, but there was wealth in the 
village before the establishment of Israel. In fact, many of the present 
inhabitants of the village formerly lived in Tulkarem or Jaffa, and were not 
accustomed to rural life. Landholdings for some were on a grand scale of 300 
cz 400 dunams, and with the combination of cheap labor, a small class of 
individuals made their wealth then. Much of the new wealth, based on higher 
wages in the village itself and in outside work, on the abundant water supply 
and the influence of modern agricultural techniques and machinery, has also 
affected the lowest income groups in the village. 

Without a detailed examination it is difficult to determine the exact 
economic situation of these groups. But it is obvious that the higher — and 
medium — income groups are enjoying a period of unprecedented economic 
prosperity. It is important to find out whether this is not being achieved at 
the expense of the lower group. In any event, anyone wishing to engage in 
farm work can easily earn enough to cover his living needs. But in Taibeh 
there is a group of people who do not wish to work in agriculture, or cannot 
farm because of insufficient land, and, as steady employment within their own 
general area is difficult to find for many reasons, they represent in actual fact 
a group of unemployed people inside the village. This problem will become 
more serious as time goes on, for the possibilities of job attainment for school- 
trained Arabs are not many, and the lack of technical and trades training further 
limits their employment potential. 

It is difficult to determine clearly defined lines between the various 
classes in Arab society, as the emergence of classes is a new phenomenon in 
the process of social evolution, and village relationships are still based on 
kinship ties. Distinctions could only be drawn after a detailed investigation of 
profits, land ownership and other basic data. On the basis of observations 
I would estimate that 7% of all Taibeh’s inhabitants belong to the richer upper 
class and 40% to a poor and depressed lower class. The economic situation, 
social status and education of many of the inhabitants is now in a state of flux. 
Their economic situation is reasonably prosperous, compared to that of other 
Arab villagers in Israel. However, in my opinion a very small percentage of 
these villagers will ultimately form a middle class, and the remainder will 
sink down to the lower income levels. 

(Part II of this article will appear in the next issue) 
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ISRAEL AND MIDDLE EAST FEDERATION 


A symposium 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Are you in favor of a common political framework for the states of 
the Middle East; if you are, what form do you think this framework 


should take ? 


2. Do you think Israel should join this common framework, and if so, 


in what way ? 


EZRA ICHILOV 


MEMBER OF KNESSET for General Zionist 
Party. 


| n answering these questions, I must 
first make it quite plain that I re- 
gard the present situation as a historic- 
al tragedy. I am wholeheartedly in fa- 
vor, not only of establishing contacts 
with the Arab states of the Middle 
East, but of good relations, mutual 
frankness, common understanding and 
joint efforts for the development of 
the region. 

I consider the Arab states’ govern- 
ments’ failure to recognize our historic 
tights and our independent national 
existence as both a political and a prac- 
tical error. Our rights are permanent 
ones, which will remain valid even 
without this agreement. It is only un- 
fortunate that the Arab leaders don’t 


understand this yet. But I haven't 
abandoned my desire, hope and faith 
that despite this, and despite the out- 
breaks directed against us in recent 
years, a change will take place. I am 
ready to do whatever can be done to 


work for this reconciliation. 


However, I must quality the phrase 
“whatever can be done.” The truth is 
that when we examine the sheer wall 
placed in the way of Israeli-Arab con- 
tacts, it is impossible to see any breach 
or crack through which one can act. 
And we know by now that mere de- 
clarations of good will haven’t had any 
influence at all. 

I do not lose sight of any of the 
problems which stand in the way, and 
I am ready for all of us to contribute 
to solving them. But this too is only 
possible if the representatives of the 
Arab states show their readiness. 
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There is one question on which we 
must not budge, and that is the recog- 
nition of the State of Israel, within its 
present borders, as an independent and 
sovereign state. This cannot be whittled 
down or made subject to conditions. It 
is the basis from which we can proceed 
to all the necessary other steps. Evasion 
of this fundamental issue is tantamount 
to blocking the entire road to an im- 
provement of the present situation. 


The social, cultural, and economic 
Situation justifies, and in fact cries out 
for, large-scale assistance and improve- 
ments. We are best placed to do this 
with honesty, goodwill and success. I 
say this even though I know only too 
well that the Arab states do not admit 
it. They speak about the Arab refugees, 
but are not prepared to admit that tens 
of millions of people in their countries 
live in conditions worse than those of 
the refugees. Political and socio- 
cultural ties based on frankness and 
openness would produce an unexpect- 
edly positive revolution in the Middle 
East, opening the door to a period of 
unparalleled prosperity. Military prob- 
lems — which are necessarily in the 
forefront today — would be pushed 
to one side, bringing tremendous eco- 
nomic benefits to the whole area. 


From a factual, historical standpoint, 
the problem of the Arab refugees was 
created not by us, but those who in- 
vaded Israel on May 14, 1948 and for 
various reasons spurred on the mass 
flight from this country. Meanwhile 
great developments have taken place. 
Thousands of immigrants from concen- 


tration camps and the Arab countries 
have been absorbed. Facts have been 
created which cannot be changed with- 
out causing additional shock and great. 
er human suffering. The situation of 
the Arab refugees is certainly tragic, 
and it is a moral and human duty to 
solve this problem. A permanent ar- 
rangement must be made to enable 
these unhappy people to live an or- 
derly and normal life. As far as we 
know, the rulers of the Arab coun- 
tries, because of narrow political con- 
siderations, are responsible for the 
fact that the refugee problem has not 
been solved yet. Our country, without 
distinction of party, has always an- 
nounced its readiness to share in the 
necessary effort and financial assist 
ance. The Arab states have large 
areas of land (in contrast to our 
country’s land shortage) which could 
easily absorb all those who wanted to 
settle there, without harm to future 
development. If the Arab rulers, out 
of a sense of responsibility, dared to 
agree to these suggestions, we would 
certainly come much closer .to the final 
aim of removing the obstacles and 
beginning friendlier relations. 

I am not losing sight of the fact 
that the Middle East, like other parts 
of the world, is affected by global inter- 
bloc rivalry. It is obvious to every- 
one that the influence of the Great 
Power struggle upon our area has not 
helped the solution of its problems. 
Possibly these forces are interested in 
the present state of tension continuing 
in the Middle East, as long as it suits 
their interests. I do not see any signs 
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on the part of these powers of willing- 
ness to change their policies. But I do 
consider that, internally, the leaders of 
the Middle East countries can and 
should rid themselves of their sub- 
jection to policies based on_ tactics 
which are of no importance to our- 
selves or our neighbors. 

My colleagues and I are not in the 
Government of Israel today. But I am 
certain that my party and the other 
parties both inside and outside the coa- 
lition would be ready to undertake the 
necessary effort. No external force 
could prevent the State of Israel from 
maintaining ties of peace and friend- 
ship with the Arab countries, and even 
from establishing broader and more 
significant links with them. The ques-- 
tion is to what degree the other side— 
the Arab countries — will be ready 
for this when the time comes. 

I am not sure at the moment how 
to bridge this abyss between goodwill 
and the possibility of implementation. 
We can only regard this desire for 
peace as something which will not 
wither, no matter what happens. Some 
schools of thought believe that any 
expression of peaceful intentions on 
our part will be interpreted by the 
Arab leaders as a sign of weakness. 
Perhaps there is some truth in this, 
and this might inspire hopes in the 
minds of those who want a third or 
fourth round. I naturally regard this 
attitude as a tragedy from the view- 
point of our eventual aim. In my 
Opinion we have nothing to fear; we 
should follow this trend toward peace 
faithfully, and be ready to imple- 


ment the plans for peace with honesty 
and enthusiasm at the moment the first 
opportunity presents itself. 

Surveying the present political crys- 
tallization of the area, I regret that 
some of its aspects prevent me from 
sharing in the happiness I would other- 
wise have felt at the increased unity 
of the Arab states. At the moment no 
one can tell what form the present 
developments will take. Two regret- 
able facts must be noted carefully : 

1) The U.A.R.’s emphatic anti-Israel 
policy ; 

2) The U.A.R.’s open and hidden 
activities in other states, particularly 
those of the Afro-Asian bloc, to stir 
up their opposition and even hatred to 
Israel, 

Again, I do not minimize the global 
struggle between the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R. But if those political trends 
in the Middle East which I have men- 
tioned before would display the possi- 
bility of more understanding with Is- 
rael and a readiness for peace with 
her, this would be welcomed. In the 
present situation, however, when vari- 
ous forces are publicly and_ secretly 
being mobilized against Israel, it is un- 
derstandable that our sympathy is dilut- 
ed with anxiety. If this would be a 
period of the initiation of desirable 
and closer relations, we would be ready 
to offer assistance and the same con- 
the united Arab states 
which we would have given to each 
one of these states separately. But we 
must judge every political development 
in the area by whether it furthers the 
aim of Israeli-Arab peace or not. 


tribution to 
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I cannot close without adding that 
I am forced to agree with those who 
maintain that until the long-awaited 
day of peace arrives we have to be 
strong enough to deter and repel every 
possible onslaught. “Strong” means mi- 
litary strength as well as economic and 
social strength. It is incorrect to consi- 
der our efforts to guard ourselves as 
“aggressive.” Even if there are some 
in Israel who support an aggressive 
policy, their numbers are small. The 
great majority of Israelis are not war- 
loving, and want peace. Everything 
done with the knowledge or consent of 
public opinion is derived from defense 
considerations, even if this defense is 
sometimes an active one. 

The entire Middle East is a region 
of fables and charm. Its development 
possibilities are endless. Why should 
the future of this historic region not 
be built by fraternal cooperation? Even 
if we were not two stems from the 
same root, we would be obliged to 
unite our efforts. How much more, 
then, should we cooperate, who are of 
the same stock! Viewed against what 
is happening in the world today, this 
would not be opposed to the needs of 
the people of the area, who need to 
be united and cooperative. I have no 
doubt that if we could arrive at this 
development, it would affect the 
moods and policies of other parts of 
the world. 

Hence my answers to the above 
questions — both emotionally and logic- 
ally — are essentially positive, and de- 
pendent upon the readiness for effort 
displayed by both sides. 


NEW OUTLOOK 





ERNST SIMON 


Professor of Education at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 


Oo” of the hidden laws dominating 

Jewish history in the Diaspora 
is the anachronism. Together with the 
loss of our own country we lost our 
own historical time. We were not only 
driven out of our “‘life-space,” but had 
to build for ourselves a time dimension 
of our own which was no longer con- 
nected with our new dwelling places. 
So we drew with us our calendar with 
its special rhythm of the week and the 
year which reminded us of the tidings 
of Palestine in the midst of the foreign 
surroundings. The Jew had to live a 
double life in two dimensions: in his 
old inherited rhythm and in the rhythm 
of his gentile neighbors. 

The Zionist movement and the re- 
turn of a central part of the Jewish 
people to our old homeland aims, inter 
alia, at overcoming this double rhythm 
which has caused many split personal- 
ities, especially in modern times, after 
the fairly closed Jewish society of 
medieval days broke asunder. In the 
Land of Israel we have only one 
calendar, only one week and only one 
year. In this sphere there is no longer 
any anachronism. 

But it does still prevail in another 
very vital sphere: in that of politics. 
To a certain extent the State of Israel 
has been an anachronism; it is one of 
the youngest states of the world, but 
it was founded by one of the oldest 
peoples with a very ancient but still 
vital religious and cultural tradition. It 
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was founded as a tiny geographical 
unit in an historical period when even 
old established commonwealths such as 
Great Britain have a tendency to break 
through their no longer so splendid 
isolation and to strengthen their links 
with a part of the European continent. 
The Jewish people won its independ- 
ence among the nations of the world in 
a period of growing interdependence. 

Some of these facts fit the new Arab 
states too. They also are new creations 
of a very old people, rich in its cultur- 
al and religious heritage. But there is 
a very important specific difference. 
The links between the Jews in Israel 
and those in the Diaspora are not of 
a spatial continuity, while the Arabs 
live together in one vast territory. True, 
there are strifes and even wars between 
them too, but still the tendency of 
unification seems to be stronger than 
that of separation. Only a few years 
have passed since the establishment of 
the new Arab states, and already we 
see them incorporated into two or 
three big blocs. 

The problem is whether our state can 
Maintain its existence without becom- 
ing integrated in this new unit of the 
Middle East. There is no certain answer 
to this vital question. It may be that 
we can maintain our bare existence 
even in isolation, but only at the price 
of an even more thorough militariza- 
tion of our whole life, at the cost of 
our cultural, moral and economic level, 
of endangering, in the long run, our 
links with the Jewish diaspora, and of 
becoming isolated even from the rest 
of the Jewish people. We may survive 


these, too, but this survival will be 
different in kind, and not only in 
degree, from the revival which was the 
most important aim of our movement. 

There is only one way: our integra- 
tion in the area as a whole. The Jew- 
ish-Arab problem is very difficult to 
solve within the narrow framework of 
the frontiers of Israel. There may be 
better chances for a solution in the 
wide framework of a confederation of 
the Middle East States which includes 
Israel as an equal partner and which 
not only maintains but develops its 
collective personality. 

It is a far aim, admittedly, but it 
may be not farther than the Jewish 
State was 60 years ago when Herzl 
wrote his historic pamphlet. We should 
direct our policy towards it today, 
educate our youth and public opinion 
towards this aim, examine every possible 
ptactical step which could bring us 
nearer to it and, most important, avoid 
any step and any speech which could 
endanger its ultimate fulfillment. We 
should have the courage to face new 
possibilities. As Schumpeter put it: 
“Carrying out a new plan and acting 
according to a customary one, are things 
as different as making a road and walk- 
ing along it.” 


MEIR YA’ARI 


Member of Knesset and General Secretary 
of Mapam. 


| problem of establishing a strong 
framework for economic, social, cul- 
tural and political cooperation is re- 
lated to the natural desire of the Arab 
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national liberation movement for in- 
dependence and unity. 

The progressive elements in the 
Zionist movement have always support- 
ed the aims of liberation and unity of 
the Arab national movement. 

These elements, to which I and my 
comrades belong, never saw any con- 
tradiction between the movement for 
Jewish national liberation expressed in 
Zionism and the aims of the Arab 
national movement. On the contrary — 
we have felt that understanding be- 
tween the two national movements was 
a condition for their success. The con- 
tradictions and conflicts between the 
two movements in the past and the 
present are not part of their essential 
nature, but are caused by external 
factors, especially by imperialism, which 
considered this region to be a basis for 
its domination and which was interest- 
ed in division within the Arab camp 
and in constant tension between the 
national movements of both peoples. 

The economic and technical advances 
in the world demand the accelerated 
development of the backward countries. 

Liberation from the political and 
economic domination of imperialism 
opens the path for the development of 
these countries and for the exploitation 
of their natural resources for their own 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of 
all the peoples of the region as a 
whole. This liberation is at the same 
time a pre-condition for the establish- 
ment of an independent and united 
bloc of all the countries of the region. 

The establishment of a common 
framework for the peoples of the re- 


gion is the task of the hour. 

The framework of the regional union 
must take into account the common in- 
terests of all the peoples concerned, 
Great differences of development separ. 
ate the various lands of the region, 
as, for example — Egypt and Iraq. In 
addition we must also take into con- 
sideration the fact that from the stand- 
point of geography and economy the 
region also includes lands like Iran, 
Turkey and Israel, which are not Arab 
and which share common interests with 
the Arab countries. 


In an era of cold war and global 
disputes between the Great Powers, the 
establishment of a framework of te- 
gional unity is a condition for a 
common foreign policy for all the lands 


of the region. 


The neutralization of the region, 
which is still subject to attempts to 
turn it into one of the bases of the 
global conflict, is a pre-condition for 
the establishment of a common frame- 
work. Neutralization can be of decisive 
importance, since under certain condi- 
tions, in the event of the cold war be- 
coming an armed conflict, neutraliza- 
tion of the region could serve as the 
only possibility for 
physical existence. 


maintaining _ its 


The second condition is the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources, and 
especially of petroleum, for the benefit 


of all the peoples of the region. 

A third condition is the guarantee of 
full equality for all the minorities, and 
democratic rule within the common 
framework as well as in each country. 
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The autonomy of each country, based 
on its special development, is another 
condition for the establishment of a 
common framework. 

Any attempt to lead over the inter- 
mediate stages in the formation of the 
regional union by establishing a united 
state of part of the countries of the re- 
gion, will intensify the differences and 
will be a disturbing factor in the 
establishment of the regional union. 

On the other hand, the participation 
of all the countries of the region can- 
not be made a condition for the 
establishment of the union. 


i regional framework must be open 
to every country, people and state in 
the region (and not only to the Arab 
countries). The union will begin with 
the establishment of a common frame- 
work for all those countries in the re- 
gion which are willing to accept it. 
Israel, situated in the heart of the 
region and interested in basing her 
development on peace with her neigh- 
bors, must see herself as part of the 
tegion and support the aims of regional 
unity. In our opinion there is no con- 
flict between Israel’s national aims and 
her readiness to join a federal regional 
framework. Her readiness and desire to 
become integrated in the region can 
hasten the attainment of a peace agree- 
ment between Israel and her neighbors. 
A change in Israel’s foreign policy 
in the direction of neutralization will 
contribute to the realization of this 
goal. It seems to me, however, that 
changes in Israel’s foreign policy depend 


not a little on changes in the attitudes 
of the Arab factor, and also, of course, 
of the two world blocs competing 
for influence in the Middle East. Ma- 
pam has been urging the neutralization 
of the region and Israel’s federative 
integration within it, following a 
peace agreement between our neighbors 
and ourselves. Upon entering the govern- 
ment we expressed our reservations 
concerning the tendency of the major- 
ity, and especially of Mapai, to depend 
on the West. We can not, however, 
ignore the fact that in his answer to 
the letter from the head of the Soviet 
Government, Prime Minister Ben-Gu- 
rion suggested that the Soviet Union 
cooperate and aid in the attainment of 
an Arab-Jewish agreement. Thus, de- 
spite its inclinations towards the West, 
the majority in the Israeli government 
would also welcome any aid on the 
part of both the West and the East 
towards the attainment of peace. We 
do not doubt that our Prime Minister 
is ready to meet the head of the U.A.R. 
for negotiations on peace without any 
prior conditions, at any place and time. 

Unfortunately, we are compelled to 
point out that Abdul Nasser has until 
now not revealed any desire to seek 
a peaceful solution, that a state of 
belligerency still prevails between Egypt 
and us, that the attempts to overcome 
us by economic boycott still continue, 
and that the arms race, which is in- 
tended against us primarily, is still con- 
tinuing. 

In the light of the above, it seems 
to me that it would be well to add 
to the list of conditions the ending 
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of the arms race in the Middle East 
by the Great Powers. This could be 
an important auxiliary factor in relax- 
ing tension. The head of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union once 
called for a Summit Conference on the 
Middle East. There have not been any 
reactions to this suggestion on the part 
of the Arab states, though if they were 
realized an important step forward 
would be taken in preparing the ground 
for the confrontation of our represent- 
atives with the representatives of the 
Arabs for peace negotiations without 
any prior conditions. 


As I have said, Mapam has for many 

years demanded our government's 
support for the demand for the neutral- 
ization of the region and a change in 
policy in the direction of Israel’s in- 
tegration as a sovereign state and part 
of a federative union of the countries 
of the Middle East. I have no doubt 
that a greater readiness for negotiations 
on the part of the decisive factors in 
the Arab world would immeasurably 
strengthen Mapam’s position within 
the Israeli public as well as in the 
Government. Though we criticize the 
tendency of those who dominate our 
foreign policy towards dependence on 
the United States, I have no doubt 
that all the parties of the coalition 
forming our government share a strong 
desire for peace and for Israel's econom- 
ic and political independence. 

Finally, I would like to comment 
that within the Arab national libera- 
tion movement as well as within the 
Jewish national movement, the domin- 


ant elements are positive and progres 
sive. But we cannot ignore the danger 
deriving from reactionary elements in- 
terested in directing the struggle for 
the liberation of their peoples into 
channels of intolerance and chauvinism, 
To our great sorrow these negative 
elements find support in the competi- 
tion of the Great Powers for the 
domination of the Middle East. An 
agreement between the Powers which 
would take into account the legitimate 
interests of all the parties concerned is 
therefore apt to strengthen the more 
progressive elements and to weaken 
the negative and reactionary ones. 
Thus a democratic union of the 
countries of the Middle East which 
will guarantee the free development of 
each of the separate countries and make 
possible their common effort for their 
mutual aims, is necessary in order to 
attain full freedom and the liberation of 
the region as a whole. Israel’s participa- 
tion in this union is both necessary and 
desirable. Both can be achieved only 
by the common effort of the pro- 
gressive forces within Israel, in the 
Arab world and throughout the Middle 
East, in order to achieve the conditions 
which will make this federation possible. 





The Symposium will be concluded 


next month with the contributions 
of Moshe Erem, M.K. (Ahdut Avo- 
dah) and Uri Avneri (Editor of “Ha- 
olam Hazeh’’). Dr. Haim Darin-Drab- 
kin will sum up the discussion. 
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JUDAISM’S INFLUENCE ON ISLAM 


JUDAISM IN ISLAM: Jewish sources in the 
Koran and its commentaries; Abraham J. 
Katsh, Kiryat Sefer, Jerusalem, 1957; New 
York University Press — Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1954. 


It is a well-known fact that Islam was in- 
fluenced by Judaism and absorbed much of 
value from the older monotheistic culture. 
Proof of this can be found in the tales, le- 
gends and moral preachings of the Koran, 
which often resemble similar writings in the 
Old Testament, Mishna, Talmud and Midrash. 
At the time cf Mohammed’s emergence there 
were a number of Jewish communities in the 
Arabian Peninsula, the most important of 
which was in Yathrib, later called Medina, an 
abbreviation for “Al-Medina an-Nebi” or “the 
city of the prophet.” The founder of Islam 
fled to this city from Mecca, whose inhabit- 
ants wished to kill him. For eight years he 
preached his message from Medina, until 
he conquered Mecca. His contact with the 
Jews of Arabia did not start from his 
sojourn in Yathrib, but apparently he absorb- 
ed many Jewish ideas and concepts during 
this period. When Mohammed's hopes that 
the Jews would recognize him as_ their 
prophet were not realized, he turned against 
the “People of the Book” (a term which 
means “the peoples which treasure a holy 
book proclaimed from heaven” and includes 
the Christians), and embodied many funda- 
mental changes in his new creed: he annulled 


the practice of facing eastwards (towards 
Jerusalem) during prayer, changed the day 
of rest from Saturday to Friday, and in- 
troduced other tenets and rites. But despite 
these innovations, the influence of Judaism 
is deeply felt in the Koran and its com- 
mentaries. 

The prophet of Allah was also influenced 
by Christianity, which existed in the Arabian 
Peninsula, although to a more limited ex- 
tent than Judaism. (On the eve of the 
emergence of Islam there were Judaized 
kings like Josef Dhu Nawwas in Yemen, 
in the south-west part of the peninsula.) 
According to legend, which re- 
searchers consider contains much _ essential 
truth, Mohammed came into contact with 
Christians on his travels with trading 
caravans to Ash-sham (which is, in a wider 
geographical sense, in Syria), as the agent 
of Hadija, the wealthy widow of Mecca 
whom he later married. The Koran contains 
many tales about Jesus, Mary and other 
New Testament figures, as well as monks 
and Christian saints. While denying that he 
was the son of God, the Koran pays tribute 
to Jesus, regarded as equal in 
stature to the other prophets and divine 
emissaries who influenced Mohammed. 


Islamic 


who is 


The relative influence of each of the two 
older monotheistic religions upon the founder 
of Islam has long been a bone of con- 
tention among scholars. Many European 
authorities tend to consider Christianity 
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the more potent influence. A marked 
partiality is shown in this respect by devout 
Christian scholars and researchers, such as 
the orientalists among the Jesuits in Lebanon, 
who deny the impact of Judaism upon 
Islam and exaggerate the Christian sources 
of the new creed. 

Scholars who are familiar with the 
period under study, cannot, however, over- 
look the monotheistic and moral ideas 
which were held by comparatively small 
groups in the Hejaz, whose existence is 
hinted at in the Koran. The term “Hunafa” 
is mentioned several times in the Moslem 
Scriptures; the ‘“Hunafa’” are described 
as being simple and law-abiding people, or 
ascetics, according to Wellhausen. Most 
probably the reference is to small, moral, 
monotheistically-based groups in the cities 
and towns of the Hejaz and surrounding 
areas, The Hejaz society was in a state 
of flux, as were most cultures at that 
heretical time, and thinking men _ reached 
the most heterodox opinions about the 
nature of the Godhead and social morals. 
Frequently men scattered over wide areas 
of the earth reach identical conclusions 
about fundamental questions almost 
simultaneously. This happened in Arabia in 
the 7th century. Ideas rooted in the tradition 
of the “God of Abraham, Ishmael and 
Isaac” developed along independent lines 
and acquired a local character, some of 
which found its way into the Suras of the 
Koran, The expression “Millat Ibrahim’ — 
the religion (or testimony) of Abraham — 
which occurs in the Koran several times, 
is not always identical with Jews and the 
Children of Israel. The Book of Islam 
contains many opinions and _ statements 
about God, prayer and worship and social 
morals which have no connection at all 
with similar Jewish teaching and ideas. 

The scholar seeking traces of alien in- 
fluences in Islam cannot fail to be struck 
by Mohammed’s ability to adapt accepted 
laws and dogmas which the idolatrous pre- 
Islamic society was not prepared to sur- 
render lightly. Mohammed did not oppose 
these practices to the extent of declaring 


open war on them, but rendered them 
harmless by incorporating them in the 
rituals of Islam. The veneration of the 
Ka'aba shrine, for example, and the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca were ancient idol-worshipping 
rites. Mohammed removed the idols from 
the Ka’aba and made it a shrine for the 
One God, although the fact that the Black 
Stone was allowed to remain is not in 
accord with the puristic monotheism of the 
Koran. The prophet of Islam was a flex- 
ible and adaptable statesman, who took a 
moderate stand on most questions. Thus he 
allowed laws such as that which permits 
cutting off a thief's hand and others, strictly 
observed in the Arabian desert, to become 
integral parts of the new creed, 

Dr. Katsh, the author of ‘Judaism in 
Islam,” published in English about two 
years ago by the University of New York, 
whose Faculty of Jewish Studies he heads, 
did not take these factors into account, 
and accordingly he exaggerates the influence 
of Judaism on the Moslem faith. In this 
important study he analyzes passages from 
Sura II (“The Cow’), the greatest Sura 
in the Koran, and part of Sura III (“The 
Children of Amram”), in both of which 
the Moslem dialogue with the Jews plays 
an important part. In every sentence, and 
in all the commentaries, he finds Jewish 
influence, stemming from the Bible, the 
Mishna, the Talmud, and the Tosefta, and 
also from the translations of the Torah 
into Aramaic by Onkelos and others — an 
extremely wide range of sources. Dr. Katsh 
deserves praise for the enormous range of his 
learning and the thoroughness of his research. 
He gives us the commentaries of the most 
famous Arab commentators, such as Baidawi 
and Zamakh-Shari, not only in translation 
but also in the original. His book is a 
veritable encyclopedia of the subject. 

Many of the author's conclusions, however, 
are disputable. For example, the question 
of the 4aj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, Accord- 
ing to Professor Katsh, Mohammed was 
influenced by the Biblical commandment 
which instructed pious Jews to make the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (page 7). But there 
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js a considerable difference between the two 
types of pilgrimage. The Jewish pilgrimage 
was linked to the three major festivals, 
and the Israelite was commanded to ascend 
to Jerusalem three times a year, whereas 
the Moslem is duty bound to visit Mecca 
at least once in his lifetime. Even this 
far less exacting requirement is qualified: 
only a man who can afford the journey is 
bound to go to Mecca (Sura III, 91). The 
commentators lay down that the would-be 
pilgrim must not only allow for the expenses 
of the journey and his stay in the holy 
places, but also for the maintenance of his 
household while he was away. If he cannot 
afford this, then he should remain at home, 
without any dishonor being attached to his 
failure to observe the precept of pilgrimage. 

The author’s determined attempts to find 
spatks of Judaistic inspiration bring him 
at one point to a reductio ad absurdum. 
If the custom of the standing on Mount 
“Arafat” was one of the main practices 
observed in Mecca during “the period of 
ignorance’ which preceded Mohammed, 
there is little point to the opinion expressed 
by Houtsema (quoted by Dr. Katsh on 
page 119), which compares this custom to 
the Children of Israel’s halt beside Mount 
Sinai, There might have been some validity 
in this comparison if the “standing” had 
been a product of Islam. In any event, the 
haj is undoubtedly an ancient Arab custom, 
into which Islam breathed new life and 
content, 


The desperate attempts to find analogies 
between the Koran and Jewish sources 
leads Dr. Katsh to rely upon some very 
dubious conclusions indeed. In his comment- 
ary on a passage in the Koran which tells 
of a battle between Mohammed's men and 
the heretics (Moslem scholars consider this 
to have been “the battle of Bader,’ which 
took place about two years after the Hejira), 
the commentator Baidawi mentions three 
miracles which took place during that battle. 
One of them was that at the command of 
the angel Gabriel Mohammed took up a 
handful of gravel and threw it against the 
people of Mecca who were fighting his 


troops; these immediately turned tail and 
ran for their lives. In his zeal to find a 
similar Jewish legend Dr. Katsh can do 
no better than to relate the beautiful legend 
of Nachum of Gimzo, who sent a box full 
of precious stones as a gift to a Roman 
emperor. But on the way thieves removed 
the stones and filled the box with earth. 
The king wanted to kill the Jews for 
attempting to mock him. But Elijahu the 
Prophet came to the Emperor and said: 
“This earth is the remains of Abraham, 
which becomes swords and arrows jn time 
of battle.” Here again it is difficult to see 
the connection between these two legends. 

The author's exaggerated claim to find a 
Jewish source for every Islamic passage has 
no scientific validity when carried to such 
extremes. One of the classic examples of 
this unscientific approach can be found on 
page 14, “Verily, those who misbelieve, it 
is the same to them if ye warn them or if 
ye warn them not, they will not believe” (Sura 
II, 5), The author quotes Baidawi’s com- 
mentary on this passage, which he takes 
to mean that everyone who strays from the 
truth after it has been laid before him is 
sunk in error and far from the path of 
righteousness. And immediately Dr. Katsh 
produces the “appropriate’’ Jewish passage: 
“Even at the edge of hell the wicked do 
not repent.’ The author further cites the 
prophet Jeremiah? “Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then 
you may also do good, that are accustomed 
to do evil” (Jeremiah 15:23), But what a 
gap there is here between the Koranic 
passage and Jeremiah ! 

These failings in the book do not detract 
from the fact that Dr, Katsh has assembled 
an enormous mass of material dealing with 
the influence of Judaism on Islam, well- 
arranged and scientifically compiled. It is 
to be hoped that when Dr. Katsh turns his 
attention to the other Suras of the Koran, 
he will be more cautious in his approach 
and refrain from attempting to find a 
Talmudic passage behind every verse in the 
Koran. 

MENAHEM KAPELIUK 
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On Islam in the Modern World 


LISLAM ET LES MUSULMANS D’AU- 
JOURD’RUI, Pierre Rondot, Edition 
de l'Orante, Paris 1958. 


Islam, the religion of hundreds of millions 
living in a wide belt of the world, in 
countries rich with oil, tin, rubber and jute, 
and situated on the fringe of socialist Asia, 
cannot fail to attract the interest of Western 
readers. The connection of Islam with Arab 
nationalism in Algeria and Middle East and 
the resistance to colonialism, and its po- 
tential ideological value in the cold war, 
cannot fail to make a book about Islam 
interesting reading. 

Many writers about Islam present a 
distorted picture because they try to see 
modern Islam from the viewpoint of the 
past; they start with the past and advance 
slowly through the centuries until they 
reach the present... somewhat out cf breath 
and quite exhausted by the long trip. 

Mr. Pierre Rondot, author of ‘‘L’Islam et les 
Musulmans d’Aujourd’hui,” goes the other 
way. He tries to give us a picture of the 
modern Islamic world, and then goes back 
to historical sources in order to draw from 
them the materials for the interpretation 
and explanation of the present. His use of 
mMewspapers and radio broadcasts gives a 
vivid impression of the ways Islam expresses 
itself in modern world. 

This “grass-roots approach” succeeds in 
showing us the living Islam, living Moslems, 
not the fossils of the past. And Islam, while 
forced to retreat in Europe, and standing 
still in Asia, is still progressing in Africa 
at a tremendous speed, (If we are to be- 
lieve a source cited by Rondot, the 
number of Moslems in Africa has doubled 
between 1931 and 1951, from 40 to 80 
millions.) This should be of special con- 
cern to Israelis, as Moslem expansion in 
Africa is furthered and exploited by the 
leaders of Egypt, who identify it with the 
expansion of their own influence. 

One of the reasons for Islam’s winning 
the ‘Missionaries’ Derby” is the fact that 


it is a religion of colonial peoples, no} 
a religion of colonialist powers: a religion 
of the black man, not one of the white. 
Another aspect of modern Islam is jts 
connection with nationalism — _ especially 
Arab nationalism: Islam enters into national- 
ism as an anti-Western factor, fighting for 
liberation from the oppression of the West, 
though “reformist” movements in the Mos- 
lem world try to “reform Islam by borrow- 
ing Western processes and eliminating factors 
impeding the progress of Moslem society, 
These movements — for instance, the 
Association of Algerian Ulema — destroy 
the former, quietist forms of traditional 
Islam (especially in North Africa) and are 
one of the determining factors in the Al- 
gerian insurrection. In general, they sanctify 
nationalism by giving it religious fervor. 
This is made possible by a peculiarity of the 
development of Islam; it never developed 
the dualism of State and Church which js 
characteristic of Christianity, Here the State 
itself, the Moslem Community, was born 
together with the religion. This “monism” 
of Islam is explained by Mr. Rondot with 
a great number of examples: any Moslem 
may rise in a mosque at prayer time and 
make a political speech without performing 
a sacrilege. The Suez War and the Algerian 
War were declared “holy wars” by religious 
and temporal leaders; religious brotherhoods 
are taking part in the struggle between 
colonialism and the colonial peoples — on 
both sides of the front, some of them 
fighting the French and others serving them 
at election time. Muhammed himself is 
used as an example for the rightness of 
Mr. Bourguiba’s policy, and the Caliph 
Omar as an example for democracy, Abdul 
Nasser has tried to transform the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca into a political Con- 
gress of the Heads of the Islamic States. 
The Koran, besides being a book of God, 
is an Arabic book, which makes Arabic 
a holy language and inspires a worship of 
that language which has manifold con- 
sequences on Arab mentality and outlook. 


The author confronts the principles of 
Islam with the conditions of modern society: 
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prayer five times a day is impossible for 
a factory worker or a driver; the perform- 
ing of the Ramadan fast becomes very 
difficult; even a religious learned man — 
Abdulhamid Baklit of the Azhar religious 
university — has declared the fast not to be 
binding. 

But it seems that the author exaggerates 
in his appraisal of the unity of the temporal 
and the spiritual! in Islam (founded on the 
idea of the absolute unity of God, from 
which emanates the unity of the divine and 
the profane). So, for instance, he writes 
that “parties ate an institution unknown to 
Islam” — parties, in the modern sense, 
cannot appear, of course, before the appear- 
ance of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
and are in no way correlated to Islam or 
Buddhism or any other religion. Concentra- 
tion on his particular subject has obscured 
the author’s view of the general principles 
of history. 

Evolutionary and revolutionary develop- 
ments in Islam are demonstrated by the 
author by contrasting events in Syria and 
Tunisia, where the reformers did not make 
a total break with the past, with Turkey 
and Soviet Asia, where the break with the 
past was sudden and total. In Turkey there 
has been a kind of Moslem revival, although 
it does not challenge the separation of State 
and Church. The description of Islam’s 
development under Soviet rule in its different 
stages comes to the conclusion that the 
Soviet regime, while fighting Islam as a 
reactionary ideology, has on the other hand 
acknowledged Islam as an official “church,” 
a harmless safety-valve which may have 
some influence on the hearts of the masses, 
and whose reactionary customs (polygamy, 
etc.) still have some influence on Moslem 
communist cadres. 

The problem of Islam versus Communism 
seems to interest the author particularly; he 
apparently does not have much faith in the 
value of Islam as an immunizing factor 
against Communism. He shows the difficult- 
ies of a ‘“Moslem-Christian Front against 
Communism,” as the Christians in this 
“Front” are mainly representatives of colonial 


powers, which makes the colloboration with 
them not easy for colonial or newly-liberat- 
ed Moslem peoples. 

It is to be regretted that the author sees 
the Jewish-Arab conflict as an_ insoluble 
antagonism: he speaks about “inexpiable 
adversaries” and sees in this conflict “the 
central drama of the Arab Orient,” stressing 
that both nationalisms — the Arab and the 
Jewish — are fed by “religious emotions.” 
This pessimistic view of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict may be well founded if based on 
the phenomenon of eternal hate, but not if 
based on a broader historical conception 
which would have shown the author that 
national conflicts, in conditions of some kind 
of balance of power, have always led to 
ultimate reconciliation, 

There are also some erroneous descrip- 
tions of fact in this generally exact book, 
e.g. when the author, writing about Oman, 
does not know about the conflict between 
the Moslem — Sunni — Sultan of Muscat 
and the Ibadite Imam of interior Oman, 
but supposes all of Oman’s inhabitants to 
be Ibadites, and identifies the Sultan with 
the Imam, 

One important personality, which the author 
should not have overlooked, is Khalid Mu- 
hammed Khalid, a member of the Moslem 
savant class, the Ulema, who, on the basis 
of traditional Islam, elaborated a socialist 
and evolutionist ideology and a modern 
ethics built on a Marxist analysis of society 
(translated into Islamic-Arab terms). 

But, on the whole, this is a book which 
should be read by people interested in the 
future of the East, because it shows the 
living Islam in its movement, its vibra- 
tions and violent agitations. 

YOSEF VASCHITZ 


Examining the Middle East 
THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRANSITION, 
edited by W.Z, Laqueur, Prager, New York, 
1958. 

During the last decade outstanding orient- 
alists, reporters, scholars and writers have 
written on the various economic, cultural, 
social and political changes marking the 
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scene in the Middle East. Mr. Laqueur, at 
present at the Middle Eastern Studies Center 
of Harvard, and author of the well-known 
work on “Communism in the Middle East,” 
has taken upon himself to collect the works 
of American, British, Arab and Jewish 
authors, the bulk of which have already 
been published previously in various journals 
and reviews, and to publish them in an 
anthology under the name “The Middle 
East in Transition.” 


In his introduction the editor explains 
that the articles in the first section of the 
work deal with the social developments in 
the Arab world (though the book deals with 
the Middle East). This section includes one 
single article on Israel by Sir Isaiah Berlin, 
which does not give special emphasis to 
Israel’s place in the Middle East in the 
past, present or future. The second section 
deals with communism and Russia in the 
Middle East and contains no contribution 
on Israel at all. Another general remark 
which must be made at this stage is the 
fact that the editor has permitted the use 
of pen-names in some of the contributions, 
a custom which may be open to a news- 
paper or magazine but certainly not to a 
work which claims — and with a certain 
right — to be of an academic-scientific 
standard. Thus the author of the excellent 
work on the Palestinian Arab refugees is 
presented to the readers as Mizra Khan, 
and his colleague, who writes a fascinating 
tale of the state of the Egyptian intelli- 
gentzia, is permitted to hide behind the 
pseudonym of “Georges Ketman, a French 
writer born in Cairo.” 


A brief review of the book’s first section 
reveals the following results: Prof. Gibb’s 
contribution on social reform is a pleasure 
in its clear writing and deep insight of the 
problem. But then every article by that 
famous orientalist is an outstanding achieve- 
ment and stands high above everything else. 
The same can be said about Bernard Lewis 
of London University. Although written 
several years ago, his review on “Islam and 
Communism” contains such an enormous 
wealth of correct and basic conceptions of 


the subject, rarely ever dealt with in such 
frankness and _ straght-forwardness, that it 
is hardly comparable with the rest of the 
works in this collection. 

Who better than the Israelis know the 
truth of Prof. Gibb’s description of how 
the military regimes in the Arab world 
today make use of such words as “imperial- 
ism” and “Zionism” to incite the masses 
and regain their confidence each time they 
feel that their grip on these masses is 
weakened as a@ result of their failure to 
implement the high-sounding promises on 
domestic reforms. 

Another contribution by an Israeli, that 
of Dr. Gabriel Baer of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, is disappointing. That Dr. Baer 
knows better is clear from the excellent 
paper delivered to the symposium on Egypt 
at St. Andrew's College last year. His 
present article on the agrarian reform in 
Egypt is hopelessly outdated and ends in 
1953, five years before it was published. 
It does not give any answer to the crucial 
question: has the regime in Egypt been 
faithful to its pledges with regard to re- 
form? That this is possible is shown by Jean 
Vigneau who points out, in “The Ideology 
of the Egyptian Revolution,” the enormous 
gap between principles and actual facts. 
Also outstanding is Prof. Teutsch’s article 
on “Arab Unity and Disunity,” which pre- 
sents an excellent challenge to the school 
of westerners who are only too glad to 
blame Israel for everything which has gone 
wrong in the Middle East during the last 
few decades, As the Swiss scholar points 
out, even if the Israeli-Arab dispute were 
settled, there would be no peace in the 
Middle East, because what troubles this part 
of the world lies much deeper. 


Nissim Rejwan’'s article on Arab National- 
ism seems very much overwritten. This 
young Israeli of Iraqi origin has become a 
rising star in the Israeli press and some 
foreign publications during the past. year. 
This time he seems to have taken upon 
himself too big a job. To draw far-reach- 
ing and deep conclusions on Arab national- 
ism from a couple of articles in a Beirut 
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magazine and a Cairo pamphlet seems 
obviously too superficial a treatment of 
this serious subject, on which the best of 
the Arab thinkers themselves have failed so 
far to give a clearcut answer, 

Both contributions on “Development of 
Iraq’ are not only outdated but contain 
half truths only and fall far behind the 
excellent work of Doreen Warriner. Another 
British contributor, Stewart Perowne, writes 
about the if he were the 
commentator of the Cairo “Voice of the 
Arabs.” It is unbelievable that Mr. Laqueur 
could have included in his book a work 
which lowers the level of the anthology by 
calling the State of Israel the “Tel Aviv 
authorities’ and uses terms not adopted by 
a single one of the many Arab contributors 
to the book. 

We have already mentioned the article by 
“Georges Ketman,’ who writes that “the 
real Egypt can only be discovered again 
once the present Egyptian intellectuals start 


refugees as 


looking for hardier fare than Nasser’s 
“Philosophy of the Revolution...” 

There is little to say about the second 
section of the work, which deals, as already 
mentioned, with aspects of the Soviet and 
communist penetration into the Middle East, 
aspects which for the greater part are well 
known today, whether they are of a cultur- 
al, economic or political nature. 

What can be said finaliy is that the 
enormous expanse of this work is com- 
pletely unjustified by its material. There 
should have been a much more critical choice 
of contributions and material. Many articles 
could have been cut by half without losing 
any value, and the entire anthology presented 
in 200-250 pages would have been far more at- 
tractive, easier to digest, and more concise. 
The present more than 500 pages make it an 
enormously overwritten book in which the 
guiding hand of the editor’s red pencil is 
never felt. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 
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THE MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


The Aswan High Dam 


Following on the Soviet loan for the 
erection of the Aswan High Dam, prepara- 
tions are being made for the first stage of 
construction, which will start shortly, In 
this stage a dam will be built to hold back 
8 billion cubic meters of water. If we add 
to this the $ billion cubic meters contain- 
ed by the present Aswan dam, the volume 
of water obtained will be enough to irrigate 
4,000,000 dunams of land in the first 5 
years, at the rate of 800,000 dunams a year. 
The irrigation of each dunam will cost 
about LE80. Each dunam of irrigated 
land will return an income of LE 40—S0 
from crops. This income will be used to 
prepare additional areas of land for cul- 
tivation. 

According to the Egyptian newspaper “Al 
Goumhouria,” the costs of the first stage 
of construction are estimated at LE 82 
million. This sum includes payments of 
compensation to the Sudanese farmers 
whose land will be inundated by the dam's 
waters. The Soviet loan totals some LE 40 
million, or less than half the sum required 
for the first stage. 


It is estimated that 10 billion kilowatts, 
or 10 times the present output, will be 
generated by the dam’s hydro-electric power 
plant. 8 turbines will be set up during 
the first stage. Later this number will be 
increased. A unit of electricity will cost 0.5 


mils in Aswan and 1.7 mils in Cairo and 
Lower Egypt. 

The High Dam will increase the pro- 
duction of chemical fertilizer by 100,000 
tons annually, and will assist industrial 
development, 


The Cairo newspaper “Al Akhbar” re- 
cently published an article which discussed 
the importance of the High Dam _ for 
Egypt's economy. “The High Dam _ will 
increase Egypt’s national product by LE 255 
million annually,” the paper stated. “The 
Egyptian Treasury will benefit to the extent 
of LE38 million annually, Within five 
years the High Dam will revolutionize the 
life of every Egyptian citizen. 


“The area of cultivated land will increase 
by 2 million feddans. Crops will increase 
by 30%, as the intensive irrigation will allow 
some crops to be grown and_ harvested 
twice annually. The cost of transporting 
agricultural produce to the large cities will 
be greatly reduced by the construction of 
new roads in the development areas, As 
a result the price of farm produce will 
drop to half the present level. 


“The prices of clothing and_ other 
essential items will also drop considerably. 
The power stations which will be erected 
at a later stage will supply Egypt with 
cheap power at the rate of 19 million kilo- 
watts annually. Within 5 years the price of 
electricity for industrial purposes will drop 
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from 14 mils per kilowatt to 1 mil per 
kilowatt. 


“The erection of the High Dam at Aswan 
will banish unemployment from Egyptian 
soil, All Egypt’s unemployed will be absorb- 
ed in the new industrial and agricultural 
enterprises which will be constructed. 


“The High Dam will bring electricity 
and electrical implements to the home of 
every Egyptian fellah. In another five 
years every fellah will be able to prevent 
his eggs from being spoilt by keeping them 
in the village cooperative’s electrically-operat- 
ed cold storage plant, if he doesn’t have 
his own refrigerator yet. At night he will 
be able to educate himself by the light 
of an electric lamp, instead of indulging 
in the traditional occupation of drinking 
tea by lampiight. Every village will have 
a small plant to handle dairy products and 
the processing of agricultural produce. To- 
day one third of the villages’ produce is 
wasted or spoiled because of the lack of 
suitable electrical equipment for cold 
storage and food processing. 


“Every house in every village will have 
a good radio set. The Egyptian Broadcasting 
Service will be expanded, in order to teach 
every fellah the latest agricultural methods. 


“When the High Dam will be built, 
Egypt will be able to supply all her own 
requirements. 700,000 feddans of rice will 
be planted, and the rice will be exported 
in order to earn foreign currency. The same 
applies to the large quantities of vegetables 
and fruit which will be grown. 


“Another source of national income will 
be the huge artificial lake to be formed 
behind the dam. Various types of fish 
will be raised in jt, and within 10 years 
the export of fish will be one of Egypt's 
Main sources of foreign currency.” 


At the end of its article “Al Akhbar’ 
calls upon the Egyptian people to put their 
shoulder to the wheel and to support the 
authorities’ efforts to construct the dam, 
which will so radically change Egypt's way 
of life. 
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Syria’s Five-Year Plan 


Syria’s new 5-year plan for industrial de- 
velopment covers the erection of 43 new 
plants at a cost of 560 million Syrian Pounds 
(about $160 million). Half of this sum 
will be spent on the expansion of oil re- 
sources, This program is expected to in- 
crease Syria's national income from the pre- 
sent 87 million Syrian Pounds to 206 million 
Syrian Pounds in 1964. 

100,000 workers will be employed in the 
execution of these projects. 25,000 of these 
will work in development enterprises, and 
the rest in the new industrial plants. Half 
a million people will be supported by these 
workers’ earnings. The project will save 
Syria a total of 134 million Syrian Pounds 
in foreign currency, but it will call for 
$300 million to be invested in industry 
annually. 

Several new oil enterprises will be under- 
taken. Oil prospecting will be stepped up. 
An oil refinery will be built at Kamishly 
in Northern Syria; a pipe line will be laid 
from the oil field at Kirkuk to the sea 
coast. Two other lines will be laid from 
Homs to Halb and from Homs to Damascus. 
Oil storage reservoirs will be constructed. 
All these projects and installations will cost 
266 million Syrian Pounds. 

Three industrial plants will be erected. 
One will process tin ore and phosphates, 
another will manufacture asphalt products 
and plaster-of-paris, and the third will 
produce salt. The construction of these 
plants will cost 2.5 million Syrian Pounds. 


The plan also calls for the construction 
of a spinning plant, a chemical plant, a 
food-processing plant, and factories for 
engineering enterprises, tires and metal goods. 
The trees of Syria's forests will be made 
into paper and cellulose, and a chemical 
fertilizer plant will be set up. 217 Syrian 
Pounds have been set aside for the con- 
struction of these industrial enterprises. 


About 40% of the total capital required 
will be expended in Syria itself. The rest 
will be spent on the purchase of machinery 
and other equipment from various countries. 
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A Temple on Mount Sinai 

Simon Tokwain, an American who claims 
to head an organization with 10 million 
adherents, has proposed to the U.AR. 
Government the erection of an international 
temple on the summit of Mount Sinai for 
Jewish, Moslem and Christian pilgrims. 

The Egyptian weekly “Ros el Youssuf,” 
which reports this, states that in his meet- 
ings with the head of the U.A.R.’s informa- 
tion services Tokwain expressed his hope 
that the temple would bring together mem- 
bers of the three great monotheistic re- 
ligions which sprang from the Middle East. 
No place could be more suitable, he stated, 
than the mountain from which the Ten 
Commandments were proclaimed. 

According to the plan, the temple will 
consist of a tower 300 meters high. In the 
middle will be three pillars and a huge 
hall, which will hold the Old Testament, 
the New Testament and the Koran. The 
hall will be lit by bright lights visible 
from a distance of 300 kms. 

ELIEZER BEN MOSHE 
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a kibbutz enterprise, is one of the 
leading manufacturers of portable 
irrigation equipment in Israel. Pro- 
ducts are pressure die cast in the 
most modern die casting machines. 
Use of this technique guarantees high 
quality precision castings in alumi- 
nium alloy. 


OMEN maintains a large tool and 
die department in which tools and 
dies are prepared. The machining 
and assembly departments process 
the castings into finished products. 
These departments are equipped with 
the most modern equipment, includ- 
ing machinery for the testing of 
the finished products under pressure. 


A new addition is vacuum die cast- 
ing which eliminates the possibility 
or porosity forming in the castings. 
The couplings and fittings resulting 
from this process will be of the 
highest possible quality. 


The factory is in regular consulta- 
tion with irrigation engineering ex- 
perts and is under the supervision 
of the Israel Standards Institute. 


Products: 


Aluminium fittings for portable 
irrigation systems. 


Metal-clad electrical fittings 


Custom die-casting in alumi- 
nium, brass and zinc alloy. 


Prospectuses and _ information 


may be obtained by applying to 


OMEN METAL PRODUCTS 
HATZOR — ISRAEL. 


Cable address: Omenhatz — Gedera. 
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Burmese Soldiers Study Israeli 
Settlements 


The various Asian and African delegations 
now visiting Israel have been joined by an 
interesting addition: the Burmese delega- 
tion, which has come to Israel for one 
year in order to study various forms of 
agricultural settlement, The delegation, 40 
adults and 10 children, is the largest group 
from an Asian country to spend so long 
a period in Israel. 

The idea of sending a study delegation 
to Israel was conceived during the 1955 
visit of U Nu, then Prime Minister of 
Burma. U Nu was particularly impressed 
by the structure of Israel’s agricultural co- 
operatives and the organization of Nachal 
(Fighting Pioneer Youth) and Gadna (Youth 
Brigades), These are semi-military agricultur- 
al youth groups which equip their members 
for life on border settlements. He expressed 
his opinion that similar methods could be 
successful in Burma. 

After the visits of various high-ranking 
Israelis to Burma, and the successful two- 
year stint put in by Israeli agricultural experts, 
it was decided to send a group of Burmese 
to Israel for special training. The Burmese 
do not intend to transfer an exact replica 
of the Israeli settlements and pioneering 
groups to Burma, in the same way that 
Israel did not copy its methods from else- 
where but evolved them to fit specific local 
conditions, But they want to learn from 


our wide experience in agricultural settle- 
ment, and to adapt what they see and learn 
here to Burmese conditions. This approach 
is a serious one, which augurs well for 
the success of the venture. 

The delegation was organized by the 
Burmese Ministry of Security, and is made 
up of veteran army officers. This fact, 
which might seem strange at first glance, 
is easily understood once we grasp the 
unique position occupied by the army in 
Burma. The Burmese Army, whose Chief 
of Staff is at present serving as Prime Mi- 
nister, plays an important pioneering role. 
Among other things, it handles the transfer 
of surplus agricultural produce from food- 
tich areas to areas with a food shortage, 
thus bringing down prices. 

Most of the Burmese soldiers are farmers. 
The Burmese Army's General Staff recently 
began planning various rehabilitation projects 
for soldiers leaving the army after 8 to 10 
years service, One of the plans suggested 
was to settle these ex-army personnel, with 
their families, in border areas and uninhabit- 
ed regions. This project led to the sending 
of this delegation to study the way Israel 
has organized similar projects. The delega- 
tion is headed by Major Ton Shave. He 
is assisted by another major, a captain and 
a lieutenant, The rest of the members of 


the delegation are of different ranks. 
A special group, known as the ‘Burma 
Committee,” was set up in Israel in order 
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to plan the delegation’s visit and ensure 
its success. The Burma Committee contains 
representatives of all the settlement move- 
ments, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Ministry of Defense and the General 
Federation of Labor. Israel agreed to finance 
the tuition, study tours, courses, lodging 
and other expenses of the delegation’s stay 
in this country, During the time spent on 
settlements the Burmese delegates will earn 
their keep by physical labor, as Israeli 
youth groups do before starting out on 
independent settlement projects, 

The first month was spent learning Heb- 
rew in a special ulpan (center for intensive 
Hebrew study) in the coastal resort of 
Natanya. The teacher, Mr. Shim’on Shapira, 
had no easy task on his hands, Only 10 
of the members of the delegation speak 
English, and most of them had _ never 
learnt a foreign language before. However, 
some of the pupils are making good progress. 

As I noted above, the Burmese have not 
come to Israel to learn basic agricultural 
techniques. They want to study general 
organization and methods of running large- 
scale settlements, including work planning, 
marketing of produce, handling of farming 
operations, auxiliary industry based on pro- 
cessing of agricultural crops, and so on. 
During the first few days of their stay in 
Natanya they toured some _ neighboring 
settlements and central marketing centers, 
such as “Tnuva” and “Hamashbir Hamer- 
kazi.” 


After the month at the x/pan the delega- 
tion will split up into four groups. One 
group will go to Kibbutz Ayelet Hashachar 
in Upper Galilee, another to the moshav 
shitufi of Kefar Hittin, overlooking the 
Sea of Galilee, and two other groups to 
the moshavim (smallholders’ cooperative 
settlements) of Kefar Hess and Kefar Ye- 
hezkel. Every family will be given a furnish- 
ed house for the period of their stay. In 
the moshavim they will even be given a 
small poultry run and a piece of ground 
on which they can grow vegetables for 
home consumption. After spending about 
six months in these veteran settlements, 


the groups will be transferred to newly- 


established settlements of the same type. 
Here they will be able to study the dif- 
ficulties encountered by young settlements, 

During their stay in the agricultural 
settlements the members of the delegation 
will participate in the work of all the 
settlement committees. They will come into 
contact with varicus regional organizations, 
such as the regional dairies, seed stations, 
purchasing cooperatives and so on. Some 
members of the delegation will be sent on 
special courses at the Ruppin Agricultural 
College and other institutions. It has al- 
ready been decided that one of the members 
will work in one of the regional settlement 
areas, such as Lakhish or Adullam, observ- 
ing how a whole area is settled according 
to an over-all plan. Two other members 
want to train in Kibbutz Tel Yosef’s large 
dairy, which produces 
cheese. 


various types of 


The women are also going to study. One 
will work as a nurse in a Clinic, two in 
a kindergarten, and two in a small carpet 
weaving plant. Every two months special 
study days will bring together all the 
members of the delegation, who will be 
scattered all over the country. On_ these 
days they will compare notes and summarize 
their impressions, 

It is still too early to say how successful 
this experiment will be, But the delegation 
has already asked Mrs. Golda Meir, Israel's 
Foreign Minister, to send Israeli experts back 
to Burma with them when they return in 
a year’s time, so that they can set up new 
agricultural cooperatives along Burma’s long 
and troubled border. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 


A Clinic for the Bedouin 


A modest but festive ceremony was fe- 
cently held to mark the opening in Beer- 
sheba of a central clinic for the Bedouin 
tribes. Mr. Israel Barzilai, the Minister of 
Health, was present on this occasion and 
made the following remarks : 
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INSIDE ISRAEL 


“ .The Bedouin of the Negev now number 
almost 15,000 souls. They are divided into 
18 tribes and are spread over an area of 
more than 1,000 square kilometers east 
and south of Beersheba. It is not easy, 
under these conditions of dispersion, to 
maintain an efficient and speedy medical 
service, and special efforts are required in 
order to overcome the distances and the 
difficulties of access to the Bedouin settle- 
ments. 


Medical treatment is now being given 
in five clinics. ..The number of visitors 
at these clinics has grown from year to 
year, from something more than 5,000 in 
1955 to more than 10,00 visits in 1958. 


I am happy to mention that two young 
Bedouin have received training as medical 
attendants and that two Bedouin girls are 
taking part in the work. 


The most prevalent disease among the 
Bedouin is still, to our sorrow, tuberculosis, 
though thanks to vaccinations (B.C.G.) and 
Minograph tests we have succeeded in 
reducing both incidence and mortality to 
some degree during recent years. In 1954 
the incidence of the disease was 45 per 
thousand, and mortality — 15 per thousand. 
In 1957 and 1958 incidence fell to 24 
and to 18 and mortality to one or two. 
This is great progress, but as we know, 
the distance between our excellent results 
among the majority of the population in 
our state and the conditions among the 
Bedouin is still great. 


We can say, in general, that during the 
past years the state of the health of the 
Negev Bedouin has improved, though we 
still have much work to do. The Ministry 
of Health is occupied with the improve- 
ment of the health of the Arab popula- 
tion. Only last month I took part in the 
opening of a district health office in Na- 
zareth and the erection of a clinic in Um 
al-Fahm, During the past years a wide 
system of modern health centers and clinics 
have been opened in the Arab districts.” 
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ASKAR 1D. 


Paint Works, Asphalt 
& Chemical Products. 


Manufacturers of: 


Industrial Paints of all kinds. 
Building Paints in a wide 
range of colors. 

Marine Paints of all kinds. 


Emulsion Paints. 
Flat Wall Paints. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


for the paint and 
varnish industry. 


Cold Asphalt for road con- 
struction, maintainance and 
repairs, 


Bitumen-Emulsions for floors 
and insulation. 


BLOWN ASPHALT 
FOR PIPE COATING 


Head Office: 


55, HANAMAL ST., HAIFA. 
P.O.Box 16 * Phone: 67715/6. 
Factory Telephone : 71180. 


Branches at Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. 

















ON THE STATUS OF ARABIC 


(In answer to a communication in the January issue — Ed.) 


It is encouraging to note that the Govern- 
ment acknowledges Arabic as an official 
language and, therefore, equal to Hebrew. 
This acknowledgment is the more welcome, 
coming as it does after the refusal of the 
Prime Minister to accept his new identity 
card because it contained Arabic inscriptions, 
a refusal that led many Government officers 
and a large section of the Jewish popula- 
tion to think that Arabic was not an 
official language and that its use in official 
communications to Arab citizens was a mere 
act of benevolence. But jt is one thing to 
acknowledge the official character of Arabic 
and another to give it effect. 

In his letter appearing in your issue of 
January 1959, the Advisor on Arab Affairs 
dealt only with one issue of the problem, 
namely, the publication of legislative enact- 
ments in Arabic. He omitted to deal, I hope 
unintentionally, with the second issue, the 
failure of Government departments to write 
official communications to Arab citizens in 
Arabic. Notices, warnings and letters to 
these citizens are almost invariably written 
in Hebrew and rarely accompanied with 
Arabic translations, Forms of all kinds that 
are required to be completed for one purpose 
or another are not available in Arabic, and 
even permits to enter military areas, which 
are, as a rule, granted to Arab citizens, are 


printed in Hebrew only, although they con- 
tain some 15 conditions which the Arab 
must observe lest he renders himself liable 
to prosecution, even though he cannot read 
them. 

Recently, the postal authorities distributed 
notices to radio owners reminding them that 
their licences should be renewed not later 
than the 15th February next, and that failure 
to do so would entail the payment of a 
penalty of 20% of the annual fee. There 
are thousands of Arabs who possess radio 
sets. If the postal authorities deemed it 
necessary to issue these reminders in Heb- 
tew to Jewish radio owners, it is only fair 
and just that they should send similar re- 
minders in Arabic to the Arab citizens. J 
have written to the Postmaster General on 
the subject, but he has not yet taken any 
action. 

The Government should take effective 
measures to ensure that Arabic is used in 
all official correspondence with Arab citizens, 
and that all forms, notices, summonses, 
warnings, etc. should be likewise available. 
If the present state of affairs continues, the 
Arabs will be fully justified in believing 
that the Adviser’s statement is mere lip- 
service, and they cannot but mistrust Govern- 
ment declarations. 


Haifa E.N. KOUSSA 
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